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ECLECTIC STANDARD LITERATURE « SCHOOLS 


On a Plan that is 
School Readings ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL. 
A new series of school reading books. Charm- 




















ing literary style. Perfect mechanical detail. ) 

Beautiful illustrations. Careful grading. Attractive 

for either schoolorhome. Theseriesnowincludes: |THE SPY, - ° ° - James Fenimore Cooper, 
Stories for Children THE PILOT, - - - - James Fentmore Cooper, 

By Mrs. C, A. LANE, - . . : 25|ROB ROY, - : - - - Sir WALTER Scort. 


Easy reading lessons ategted t to children of First Reader grades. 


The Athambra by Irving, Christmas Stories by Dickens, Enoch 
Fairy Stories and Fables Arden and Other Poems by Tennyson, follow at once, Other authors 
| By JAMES BALDWIN,” - ° © .35 | 9 preparation. 


The connected story is given in each number. It is given in the author's 
own words, Each work is condensed by omitting unimportant matter, so 


as to make it possible to read a /arge numéder of writers in the /imited time 
Stories of Great Americans for Little) oF oscicc eee Each book is cheap, 


Familiar fables and folk-lore re-told in attractive form for young people. 


AMERICANS. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, - ‘ .40 
Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader atin Calculated we 
to awaken an interest in American history. 
| . . . J 
Old Greek Stories Se ee Single ay 12 Ne apeery Double 
By James BALDWIN, = ” P : : 45 Number, 20 cents. Special Discounts to schools and teachers. 


Stories of ancient Greece aia in simple language for young readers. send for a Sample Copy. 
This book is for pupils of the third reader grade 


True Stories of American Life and) bs 


ADVENTURE. By EpwarpD EGGLEsTON, - - NOTE, ALSO, THAT TWO OF OUR FOUR 


Like the same author's ‘‘ Stories of Great Americans for Little <n 
this book is pe ner woe to awaken an interest on the part of young Ameri- Go LD EN= RO D BOO KS 


cans in the history of their country. It is more advanced than the work 





mentioned above and is adapted to pupils in the Third Reader grade. Graded for Supplementary Reading, have been issued : 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, | RHYMES AND FABLES, 12c., and SONGS AND STORIES, tsc. 
Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Introduction | 


terms, circulars and specimen pages free. Correspondence cordially; FAIRY LIFE and BALLADS AND TALES are nearly ready. 


invited. 
a: mica 1 
AMERICAN BOOK ‘COMPANY 
ERICAN ‘1 Square, New York. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Alsoat Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore.| NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 








FEBRUARY:4890. 
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Cre approbation of my Country is what 1 wisb ; -lele)«el«| «ld 


and, as tar as my abilities and opportunities 

will permit, 1 bope @ sball endeavor to 2 5) 4.\( a Z|5 
deserve it. —George Wasbington. 9 |10)11 rs g 
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DIXON'S crime” PENCILS, 


~ Labor, Capital, - = = = and Materials. 


10. 
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Tf you are not familiar with THE DIXON PENCIL, mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, - N. J. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. . = 


Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 
RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 









Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY = Frick’s Successful 


Automatic 
Electric . 


vp 
- Program Clock. 


Automatically signals the periods of any numberof 
different programs in any number of rooms, corri- 
dors, or buildings, no matter how extensive the 





—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 








plant. 

Automatically makes all changes of program, 
All periods of all programs can be changed at 
will. No switches to move by hand, lvisan 
Automaton. Complete plants installed, in- 
cluding Fire Alarm, — Board for special 
signals, teachers’ calls, 

ITS USERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUCCESS. 
“Tam delighted with the service your Program Ap- 
| paratus is rendering to me. It works with precision 
and has given me complete satisfaction. Indeed, it is 
such a convenience for the school that I should not be 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


ee a to part Hp it. ‘a give ome oo »leasure to 
thus recommend your Program Cloc to other institu- 
Year begins September 27. tions.” K. MEzGER, Prin. German Amer. School, 
Scholarships Offered. '244-246 East 52nd Street, New York. 
Special Scholarship for Women. Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
a monials. They will interest you. 


WAYNESBORO, . - 
» FRANKLIN CO., PA. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


For catalogue giving full information, address, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, | 


| Fine Science Apparatus. 








PCy 
Swe 


| deescent 
Birycles 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
| School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom—179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 


ions, os \ "Ne 
NEW YORK. 


BUILDERS. | 
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Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 





NOVELTIES . 
Fuchsias, Roses, 
Pearl Gooseberry, 
Blackberry, 
Leader Tomato, 
Potatoes, etc. 


The Wonderful 





berry, Rasp berry, 


Mixed varieties, 
V eas 
y\ | C K S s« = = :P —_—_—— Per lb. 40 cents, 


New.” DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara ¥ 
True to Name, 
F LO RA L Half ser | 
Half pkt. r5c. % 
Try a packet. ¢ 
Crimson Rambler Rose only 15¢c. 
Vicks Fiorat Gurpe for 1896 contains litho- 
graphs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 
New Leader Tomato, etc 


Mailed on receipt of ro cents, which m: ay be deducted from first order 
really FREx—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 


Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
} reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on pretnises. 







Half lb. 25 cts., quarter Ib. 15 cts. 
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Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of | are the Best Aids for 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 


for it. 


larger salary next year. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





| Blackboard Stencils 





The Leadin Conserv 
founded b . Tourjée. CARL AELTEN, Directot 
{lustrate Calendar giving full information free. 


New England Conservatury of Music, Boston. 





Illustrations. 
Pan e have about 50 designs of flowers, plants, ood 
. for botany study. A 10-cent stencil and a s- reent | 
pte sent as samples for five two-cent stamps, } EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
> 
have about five hundred of all kinds, Price list pe. | tioning THE Jou RNAL when com- 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St. N.Y, | municating with sbintians. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





They know that the best positions in every grade of school work are filled either jirectly or in- 
directly through agencies. 


Preiss roowe tat he TEACHERS to-day do not ask the question, ** Shall I join an agency ?’ 


They also observe how rapidly teachers are promoted through the 
influence of some agencies. But the question that progressive teachers are asking is, ** Which 
agency shallI join?’ A good agencyhas these elements of strength : reliable management, confidence of 
school authorities, wide acquaintance among schools, tavorable location, established patronage, and syste- 
matic methods of studying the qualifications of applicants. Any agency can enroll teachers and report 
vacancies ; but a good agency » ecommends teachers and /i//s vacancies, 
ing a good agency, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. Myers & Company, Proprietors, 122-124 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


For further information concern- 





a ee tt ht 


@ Prompt Attention. Fair Dealing. 


$ Wi NSH I P Courteous Treatment. Best Equipment, $ 
b 
¢ TEACHERS 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $ 
Telephone, Haymarket 1253. 


¢ AG ENCY bd W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


SEV VEVSVEVSSVSSFS FTEVSSSSESSEsesessesese 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


4 ap grad a, Boston, Mass. 
10 Fifth A New York ¢ ‘ity, N.Y. 
1242 Twelfth Si. Washington, Yb. Cc. 


e ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school oho and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., 


For Western Positions 


viz: ALBERT & CLARK, 


855 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 107 a & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Mo. 
25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 28 Cooper B’ld’y, Denver, Colo. 
420 Century Bid’ d, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Assists 


Albany, N. Y. 





you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building. Chicago. 








Bureau for 1896, The best Bureau 
does not always do the largest business, 


Choose the Bes or have the biggest list of teachers, or the 


most endorsements of its work. A FIRST-CLASS Bureau is one that studies its teachers, 
earnestly seeks places for them, recommends them heartily and with good judgment, 
and secures them positions The New York Educational Bureau has unusual 
facilities for knowing good teachers and places where they are wanted. This 
BuREAU RECOMMENDS teachers, 
Do You Wnt a Better Position? Do You Know Where a Teacher is Wanted ? 
WRITE TO A FIRST-CLASS BUREAU, 
THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years morsty scr.ping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easi y, and es ly in one year.”—MILTON 
—o. amr. Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, ny Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Zengphon , each to teachers for a. FA, 2, 81.80 
rks. ‘Araottent and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all nee Systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1. 
ent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, | anesca’s French Series, etc. 
ca Sample pages of our Interlinears free. 


Cash Adva nced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 
International Cyclopaedia Officially adopted for the schools of | 


New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. | 
Write for Terms. Per- 


sonal Interview Desired. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation, 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 





36 pages, 


| 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample aia 
BLACKBOARDS A" Kinds. : a R H GALPEN, 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATA- 3 East 14th St., 


SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. | ‘°°°*> = NEW vorK. 





KINDERGARTEN surriiss } gees 


y ORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 





EADERS will conter a tavor by mentioning THE JOURNAL wken communi 
cating with advertisers. 


| porary knowledge, 


‘Any Boo 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
|| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We need teachers and will register 200 Journal 
Readers free, 
IRVING HAZEN, a 
28 West a3d Street, NEW YORK, 








An Agency 1s valuable in proportion to its 


; influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and th at is something, but if it 
tells you about them GE is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends > 

you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y. 


The Living Topics 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


The best and cheapest reference records of contem- 
ringing all other cyclopedias up 
Specimen pages free. 





to date. 


you want, all new, and world’s 
be me om = lowest prices ever 

Monthly ulletin, 2% 
cents a year. Speci Bang ‘tree. 160-page Catalogue 4 
cents. JOHN B. AL DEN, Publisher, 10 and 12 
Vandewater Street, New Yo 









GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON _MASS.__| 

















Rvery Professional Teacher . . 
Should Have a Library of . . 
Professional Books. . . . . 





| Quick’s Educational Reformers p'd $ .88 


| Browning’s Educational Theories, .45 
|Payne’s Lectures on the Science 


|of Education, . . ° . . 88 
Perez’s First Three Years of 

Childhood, F 1.30 
| Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 1.30 
| Spencer’ s Education, , ‘ -90 
|Rooper’s Pot of Green Feathers, .23 
| Currie’s Early Education, 1.08 
| Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 1.00 


| Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 45 
Page’s Theory and Practice of 


Teaching, ° ‘ . . ° -72 


The above prices include postage. 

All are durably bound in cloth. 
t]"SPECIAL. The above 11 books— 
a complete Teachers’ Library—to 
one address for $8. expressage paid: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Fast 9th Street. New York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


) THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 
For Vertical Writing. 
Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


VDEVVVVVVVVEVVVSVBVSSOE 


: Remington ‘Typewriter. 


LiMiTED 

















MODEL 





to the pupils, compels me to say that I KNow its power as an educational factor to be DE- 
As a monitor and a critic, it is exacting and unsparing ; it is unrelenting in 
Notwithstan< ling the careless are drawn to it and greatly 
Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. (where Remingtons 


CIDEDLY REAL. 
its warfare upon carelessness. 
helped by it.” —-FREEMAN PUTNEY, 
are used), 

* 


areeceeces VVVVVVtVStVESUtUOO8 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION. UNEQUALED DURABILITY. 
PERFECT SIMPLICITY. 


Send for ‘‘ The Educational Use of the Typewriter.” 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


ee ef A AD ht tt ht te te et ee 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
vatient labor. All important books are ac- 


i | 
; ‘* Five years’ observation of the use of the typewriter ia our High School, and its benefits 


Stesetswe 





curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Tired Brain 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and _ imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y,, 
says : 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused ‘ upon the least mental 


exertion. Immediate relief ard ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RI 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Dr. PARKHURST fester 


“The value of a machine is not in the 
exquisiteness or even the antiquity of its 
build, but in the amount of good i work it 


will turn out. 


Caligraph | 
— 


Is Absolutely without a Peer. 







4“é It 
Outlasts 
Them 
All.” 


Our illustrated Catalogue for 1896 will be sent on request Abs 
also for sample book of Typewriter Papers. 


American Writing Machine Co., 237 Brondway, ¥.! 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBRCOK STEEL PEN CoO., 26 John Street, New York. 


SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
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Educative Instruction. 


2. Co-Ordination of Studies. 
(Continued from THE JOURNAL of January 25. 1896.) 
By Pror, W. Rein, University of Jena. 


Aggregation of Studies.—It would not be possible for 
educative instruction to attain its aim if besides making 
an appropriate choice of material, it would not at the 
same time be careful to bring about a proper connection 
of these substances. Through the analysis of the cul- 
ture-content a number of subject-matter series are ob- 
tained which reflect the various sides of culture-activity 
and stand one beside the other in the course of study. 

The question is now whether this aggregate of mate- 
rial and branches of instruction is the condition most 
desirable for the success of education, or whether there 
are not reasons founded on the demands of true culture 
which compel us to prefer the course of study system. 

Co-ordination Necessary.—From ethical and psycho- 
logical considerations the latter must be held to be the 
more correct way. The ethical requirement indicates 
that education must strive to collect the mental powers 
of the pupil in order to prevent their dissipation. For 
without inner collection and concentration a moral 
character is not to be thought of. The arrangement of 
the studies and material of instruction must be such 
that it is favorable to this inner collection ; in no man- 
ner or degree dare it put obstructions in its way. To 
be sure, psychology explains that our soul is already in 
itself concentratingly active in the association of ideas 
as well as in the relation of our ideas to one common 
center, the Ego. But if this should lead one to believe 
that the connections between the various circles of ideas 
would thus be formed absolutely of themselves, he is 
simply mistaken and, undoubtedly, greatly overrates 
the concentrating power of the soul. Let him watch 
himself and others and he will find that even in the case 
of adults the uniform effect of personality is often ques- 
tionable, because inwardly dissipated they cannot at- 
tain to unity with themselves. The health of youthful 
minds, therefore, urgently demands an orderly co- 
ordination of the subject-matters of instruction. 

The Developing Personality to be the Center.—If the 
eye is steadfastly fixed upon the aim of instruction and 
its relation to the highest object of education it is not 
difficult to systematize the material. For thereby we 
obtain, as of itself, a clear pedagogic order of rank 


among the school-studies. This order gives expression 
to our estimate of the relative values of studies and 
subject-matters, from an educational standpoint. The 
more the content of a study or subject is able to con- 
tribute to the culture of mind and of character, the 
higher is its place in the system. In this is contained 
the problem of concentration which may be formulated 
as follows : 

The educator regards the developing personality of the 
pupil as the center of his activity to which the manifold of 
interests must be referred back at all times. 

Concentration of Studies.—The question now present- 
ing itself is: How does the concentration of studies 
subordinate itself to this inner concentration whose 
center is the developing personality of the pupil ? 

Briefly told, the answer is as follows : 

(1) The dominant substances are those which appeal 
mainly to the feelings; in other words, the Aeart-culture 
material.* For their intention is to place in the center of 
the feelings [ Gemut, heart, ( fig.)] a momentous coherent 
mass of thoughts and dispositions, of such weight that 
new connection of thoughts can establish itself perma- 
nently without having first brought itself in harmony 
with this core of the personality. 

The following table gives a general view of the 
grouping of the school studies in which the culture- 
elements of our youth are iacluded. 


Biblical History. 
Profane History. 


I. Heart-culture \ _ 


TION, 








5 | Studies. { 3. Literature, 

% | A, LIFE OF ee } (1 Singing. 

5 | MAN. MMANISHC 11. Art Studies + 2. Drawing. 

zs Branches. 13 Modeling, 

= III, Laaguage (1, The vernacular, 

= { Studies. (2. Foreign languages. 
< | B LIFE oF Natural j I. Geography. Manual training, 
> Ac gaeche Se , Nature S 7, , ics 

B | NATURE Science Il, Nature Study gymnastics, and 


Branches, | \11, Mathematics. games, 


FIRST GROUP OE STUDIES. 

I. HEART-CULTURE MATTER.—There are three lines 
of material for heart-culture: (1) Re/igiows material 
(Bible and church history line) ; (2) material drawn from 
profane history; (3) material derived from /tterature 
study, The reciprocal relation among these three lines 
can be established partly through the historical order 
in the arrangement of the material, and partly through 
kinship of content. 

II. Arr Stupies,—To the heart-culture studies are 
joined the art studies pursued in education schools 
(singing, drawing, modeling). This place is given them 
on account of the close relationship of the ethical and 
esthetical. It requires no special scaffolding and strain- 
ing of points to correlate the lines of material belong- 
ing in the domain of the beautiful with the disciplines 





* Prof. Rein uses the term Gesinnungstoffe, which C. C. Van Liew rene 
ders ‘‘ material for the training of the disposition.”” The translator prefers 
the term ‘‘ Heart-culture material.” 
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of heart-culture ; they are correlated without difficulty. 

III. Lancuace Srupies.—The languages also belong 
in this first group, as formal side of the historical mate- 
rial. For the historic is preserved principally in lin- 
guistic monuments. From these we derive the artistic 
aim of language study, which is readiness to make lin- 
guistic expression the interpreter of the soul, and there- 
by is at the same time implanted in the mind an inter- 
est for language itself as the creation most peculiarly 
human. 

Historic-Humanistic Group.—This completes the 
first group of studies, which may be called the historic- 
humanistic group. It stands in the foreground. The 
reason for giving it this prominence is founded upon 
the educative function of instruction. The aim is moral 
culture of the personality, or moral formation of char- 
acter, This makes it necessary to place that circle of 
ideas in the center of the mind’s thought-world which 
is the bearer of moral disposition. So long as it is true 
that precedence is due to the moral ideas, the powers 
which determine the personality of man. so long the 
leading role will have to be accorded to that material 
of instruction which serves to produce these ideas. 

SECOND GROUP OF STUDIES, 

The second group of studies consists of the a/ura/ 
sciences, geography, nature study, and mathematics. 

If we analyze the elements of culture we find that the 
labor of man goes out in two directions: on the one 
hand we discover how it is directed to the ideal sphere, 
to religion, to literature, to science, and art, and on the 
other hand to nature. Hence the two concepts around 
which all studies are grouped are: the life of man and 
the life of nature. 

CORRELATION OF THE HistToric-HUMANISTIC AND 
NATURAL SCIENCE Groups.—Pedagogical reflection will 
discover manifold relations among the studies embraced 
in these two groups. However, it is not sufficient to 
let matters rest there. The theory of the course of 
study must also essay the attempt to place these two 
great domains of human interest in an inner relation. 
Not until this is done can a thorough connection of the 
various elements of culture be established. Thus geog- 
raphy accompanies history lessons by taking up the 
treatment of countries in the order in which they have 
entered into the horizon of men. The life in nature, 
however, is regarded from the standpoint of human 
purposes. The will of man places itself in relation to 
the objects and phenomena of nature in order to force 
them into his service. Human activity finds itself at 
all times limited in two directions: (1) in the standards 
of morality, and (2) in the nature of things. The being 
bound to the moral ideas limits action in its purposes ; 
the being bound to the nature of things limits action in 
its means. Inthe formation of the will through instruc- 
tion these two things must be brought out clearly and 
sharply: 1. understanding of the limitations and aids, 
as conditioned in the moral ideas; 2. understanding of 
the limitations and aids, as found in natural conditions. 
The former is to be taken care of by the historic-human- 
istic studies ; the latter by instruction in the natural 
sciences, 

Both lines furnish the necessary colors for the as- 
cending sequence of culture-pictures. Herein is con- 
tained the program for the concentration of the studies 
and culture elements of youth. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Art Teaching in Elementary Schools, 


On Clay Modeling. 
By T. G. Rooper. 
Die Kunst, O Mensch, hast du allein, 

There are many signs that art is to be made in future 
a part of general education; and, as is often the case 
with a movement which is widespread, the root of it is 
not simple, but divided into several ramifications, 
Many educational principles which are accepted inde- 
pendently of each other in the first instance, when car- 
ried out in practice are found to lead to the introduc- 
tion of artistic training in ordinary school work. 

Of primary importance is Froebel’s principle, that the 
constructive power of children, which was long trained 
only by chance, must in future be systematically at- 
tended to, su that they may be accustomed not only 
to hear and receive information, but in some definite 
way to exercise their faculties for shaping and making. 
In other words, the child must learn to express himself 
with his hands, by making objects out of varied mate- 
rial. 

Then, again, as a basis for technical education, the 
importance of using and improving the sense of 
touch, and the kindred sense of sight, is daily more and 
more insisted upon by those who have to deal with the 
rudiments of this kind of instruction. 

No one can study the principles of the right bringing 
up of children without becoming aware of the necessity 
for manual training on moral and hygienic grounds. It 
is important, however, to remember that educational 
handwork is not a mere question of muscular develop- 
ment. The aim of all work at school should be moral 
and intellectual improvement, and handwork should 
form no exception to this rule. In this kind of instruc- 
tion, if it is appropriate to child-life, and not a prema- 
ture industrial training, the brain is reached through 
the muscle, and muscular activity is employed to ex- 
pand the intellect. 

No sooner are we led on varied grounds to see the 
need of teaching children to use their hands in con- 
struction, than we feel the advantage of teaching them 
to make things as beautiful as possible ; and as soon as_ 
the desire to make passes inte the desire to make beau- 
tifully, we pass from mere industry to at least a rudi- 
mentary love of art. That “industry without art is 
brutality,” is a fact which has never been better illus- 
trated than by Lord Beaconsfield in his description of 
the Black country locksmith, whose workshop, with its 
apprentices, is powerfully depicted in “Sybil.” 

The truth is that to-day statesmen, poets, preachers, 
philosophers, economists, and friends of education, 
all agree in emphasizing the need of a widespread train- 
ing in art. 

If, then, art is to be taught in elementary schools, 
what form of it is most suitable for the purpose? I be- 
lieve none is of more universal application or more 
fundamental than clay modeling. As a foundation for 
artistic training, modeling is superior to drawing ; for 
objects which are drawn must be represented as they 
appear, whereas objects that are modeled must be 
treated as a whole, just as they are in nature. The ex- 
pression of an object with pencil or brush is a reduction 
of what is handled in space of three dimensions to the 
picture-plane, which is space of two dimensions. In 
modeling the student deals with the round, with mass, 
and with bodies as they are fully known to us. Model- 
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ing is an older art than painting, and the best authori- 
ties insist upon it that the studio of the sculptor is the 
best preparation for the painter and the draughtsman. 

The first rudiments of the artist’s skill are perception 
and manual dexterity, These can be divided in thought 
but not in practice. In trying to express what we see 
we learn to perceive more accurately. 

The child-artist in his first school must learn to pro- 
duce in clay the perceptions which he has acquired of 
natural objects. There is a true analogy between lan- 
guage regarded as the raw material of orators, poets, 
and writers, and clay, which is the raw material of the 
artist. As artists in words must acquire command over 
language, so the modeler must learn to express in clay 
the ideas which he has derived from an accurate study 
of some natural object. He must learn, if I may ven- 
ture on the phrase, “to talk inclay.” This he can only 
do when his power of perception of natural objects is 
equaled by his manual dexterity. He must, in addi- 
tion, learn the rules of his art, which have been evolved 
in the course of many generations, without appearing 
to be fettered and trammeled by their limitations. For 
school purposes modeling has the advantage over carv- 
ing. The plastic clay offers but little resistance to the 
hand of the modeler, and readily takes any form which 
it may be his will to produce. Wood and stone offer a 
stubborn resistance to the expression of the mental 
conception in these materials. 

The sculptor has to accomplish the presentation of 
his ideal by hewing away that part of the material 
which surrounds his design while yet in the solid block. 
The modeler can build up his conception by a process 
of addition, and he can improve his mental conception 
as he works on the clay. It is easier for the modeler 
to correct his mental image, when the model of it is 
seen to be false, than for the carver, whose mistake re- 
mains unalterable. 

The first training of the young artist is perception 
of nature. In imitating an object he learns its nature. 
By words his teacher will explain to him the structure 
of the object and the meaning of characteristic points 
init. By words the teacher may explain to him the 
beauty of form which may be observed in the natural 
object. By words, also, the child may be helped to see 
this beauty. For the perception of beauty in an object 
is an act of reason, in so far as it involves perception 
of unity in diversity, and tracing continuity where it is 
not apparent to a mere animal gaze. The child, how- 
ever, can only really seize and fully apprehend the 
form and beauty of the object by an effort of thought 
and constructive imagination, such as is needed to 
make a model. 

The commencement of the study of an object must 
needs be a process of analysis and dissection. How 
can unity be better restored to the fragments thus pro- 
duced than by modeling the object as a whole? 

Language, it has been well said, is a liberation of the 
understanding ; and so, also, the modeling of a beauti- 
ful form is a liberation, or setting free, of the imagina- 
tion, 

It is of great consequence that the teacher should 
resort in the beginning to nature itself, and not set the 
young child to copy beautiful forms which have been 
abstracted by artists from natural objects in past time. 
It is not ready made art which the child needs but art 
in the making. The child must learn to see with his 
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own eyes at once the riches and the simplicity of nature. 
He must perceive the beauty of an object, and in 
modeling it build up the beauty which he has compre- 
hended. 

Of course I am not advocating a crude naturalism. 
A work of art is the work of a true artist, so far as it 
presents nature; but yet the spectator must always be 
conscious that it is a work of art, and not nature. An 
attempt to present an object by mere accumulation of 
details, slavishly imitated, and added together piece- 
meal, does not produce a work of art, even ina rudi- 
mentary way. Although the details must be exactly 
studied, and the meaning of each understood separately, 
the object must be rendered as a whole, and some de- 
tails must be merged in the general mass for the sake 
of due effect in light and shade. 


It will be the teachers’ pleasure to show their pupils 
how beauty in natural objects is, so to say, scattered 
throughout them, and that it is the eye of the artist 
which condenses or concentrates it, and his hand which 
presents the beauty of nature in a readily visible 
form. 

All the magic of beauty which may bewitch the mind 
mind of man, and raise it far above the monotonous 
round of life’s daily drudgery, may be drawn out of a 
few objects such as have been selected by the author of 
this little book. 

I have observed that children take the greatest inter- 
est in the occupation, both while modeling these ob- 
jects, and afterwards, when the models are com- 
pleted. 

It is fortunate for human progress that much that is 
most beautiful is most common and most cheap, de- 
manding for its appropriation only some effort of atten- 
tion and will. In art, at any rate, there needs no costly 
apparatus to elevate the mind. Although few can be- 
come artists, all can become lovers of art, and learn to 
look on the artist’s productions with sympathetic ac- 
knowledgment of his power. Many must apply them- 
selves to art before one man of real genius can rise to 
adorn it. Apart, however, from all high success, the 
mere conscientious pursuit of an art enables the student 
to appreciate, as he could not otherwise do, the highest 
kind of work in the art which he studies, and—what is 
of great consequence—to know good work from bad. 
“In the temple of art, many who can never stand on 
the pinnacle may find a safe corner near the ground,” 
and education of which art forms a part will make the 
lives of all better and happier; for through a right 
study of art the child may find a new joy in his home 
and usual surroundings. After a very little study of 
art, things which seemed common and uninteresting 
become invested with rare charms and delights, which 
transcend all previous knowledge and belief, and raise 
the student to a new and purer atmosphere of life and 
thought. 

While dwelling on the formative value of clay-model- 
ing in education, I must not omit briefly to call attention 
to its utilitarian advantages. Clay modeling may be 
employed to illustrate and support many branches of 
study. It may help to make more intelligible a geo- 
graphical knowledge of the surface of the earth, and 
render many events in history, such as battle-fields and 
sieges, more interesting to the children. In science 
and natural history its applications are endless; as an 
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example, I would mention the modeling of a bean dur- 
ing germination at short, successive intervals, with the 
object of impressing on the mind the process of devel- 
opment. Inthe study of horticulture, a series of models 
of a particular variety of the carrot or potato, when the 
plant has been subjected to varying treatment, would 
be of considerable practical value. Numerous instances 
will occur to every teacher, and therefore it is unneces- 
sary to dwell at greater length on the utility of clay 
modeling. 
Southampton, England, 


> 
The Historical Method. 


By CLEMENT FeE’ZANDIE’. 


There are a few general principles of education which 
different authorities have attempted to formulate into 
broad general rules; but,as is usual in such cases, 
these rules, while applicable in certain cases, are not ap- 
plicable in all cases, and hence it is of considerable im- 
portance for the teacher to understand their limita- 
tions. 


It is my purpose in the present article to consider 
the educational principle known as “The Historical 
Method.” This method is based upon the fact that the 
various stages of a child’s mental and moral growth cor- 
respond with the stages through which mankind has 
passed in its evolution from barbarism to civilization, 
and it is consequently claimed that the order of studies 
best suited for developing the minds of our children 
must be the same as that by means of which mankind 
reached its present stage of development. 


The fallacy of this logic is evident, for it presupposes 
that the means which served to educate mankind were 
those best adapted for the purpose, and this is by no 
means proved, even though we unreservedly accept the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Asa consequence 
we find that educators differ greatly in regard to the 
value of the historical method, some commending it 
highly, while others condemn it entirely. 

Both of these extremes are wrong. It is an undenia- 
ble fact that a child, in its growth from infancy to ma- 
turity, passes first through an animal stage, and second- 
ly through a savage stage, and that no one can become 
a civilized human being without passing through both 
of these stages. A necessary corollary from these facts 
is that the methods of education which proved success- 
ful in raising man from an animal to a savage state, and 
from a savage state to a civilized one, will answer 
equally well with children. There may be other meth- 
ods which are better and quicker, but the historical 
method is always a sure one. 

A limitation to this statement is necessary. The 
child while it passes through both an animal and a sav- 
age state is never completely either a brute animal ora 
savage. Hence the methods to be adopted in educat- 
ing him, while in the main methods suitable for educat- 
ing a savage, need not be so in all the details, the more 
so as the child is not destined to remain all his life in 
these low stages, as is the case with the animal and with 
the savage. 

A glance at the science of embryology will aid us in 
understanding another point. In the higher animals, 
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as, for example, in man, certain organs appear in the 
embryo at a much earlier stage than they appear in the 
corresponding form of the lower animals. So in educa- 
tion we can often save considerable time by laying foun- 
dations in the child’s mental or moral nature that would 
be too far advanced for the stage of culture through 
which the child is passing. 


The inferences which we are to draw from these facts 
are, first, that the education of our children may be car- 
ried to a high degree, and may be effected in a most 
efficient manner by following in their generality the 
methods which have served to educate mankind, but 
without carrying out these methods in their details ; and 
second, that the process can be very much abridged by 
starting the different methods at earlier and earlier 
stages of the child’s development. 

The question that remains is whether there may not 
be short-cuts, or even entirely different ways, of secur- 
ing the same ends. The first traveler through a wilder- 
ness necessarily takes a circuitous and zigzag route, 
and it would be folly for each succeeding traveler to 
follow exactly in his footsteps. But it would be still 
greater folly for each one to strike out for himself in an 
entirely new path. Each should try to shorten the first 
road by some minor short-cut where the path is too cir- 
cuitous, and thus, in the course of time, the main road 
will be shortened. In many cases, however, it may be 
found that, owing to the presence of great natural ob- 
stacles, the longest road will still be the shortest to 
travel. 

It is, of course, possible that there may be entirely 
new roads which are much shorter and better than the 
first one, and a few experimenters may profitably seek 
them. But these experimenters should be experienced 
men who can find their way back to the true path in 
case they discover they are going astray. The large 
masses should stick to the beaten path, or at least remain 
near it. Especially is this the casein education. The 
subject has as yet been so little explored that we can- 
not afford to wander very far from the historical method, 
which though slow is sure. 

This article would not be complete without an exam- 
ple to show how the historical method should be applied 
in teaching. Let us for instance take the subject of 
arithmetic. Mankind evidently learned arithmetic by 
buying and selling, and our children should consequent- 
ly learn it in the same manner. There is no better 
method for teaching the four fundamental operations 
than by making the children carry on commercial trans- 
actions of all sorts by means of paper money. Even 
the complex portions of the subject, such as percentage, 
commission, discount, brokerage, etc., will be found 
much more interesting and will be much more readily 
learned if taught by actual practice than if studied from 
books. The real transactions are, of course, more val- 
uable than the imitations, but the latter have neverthe- 
less a high value ; and in a school where fictitious stock 
companies are started, banks established, drafts bought 
and sold, and money loaned out at interest, the pupils 
will readily master all the intricacies which perplex 
our school children, where other scholars would be hope- 
lessly floundering around among the mass of unintelli- 
gible technical terms with which our so called ‘‘ practi- 
cal” arithmetics are loaded down. 

New York City. 
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The Scientific Investigation of 
Infancy. 
By an AMATEUR PSYCHOLOGIST. 


Much struck by admirable article in the Fortnightly on “ The 
New Study of Children,” by Professor Sully. Most suggestive. 
Have read portions of it aloud to Lucilla, pointing out the value 
and importance of careful and methodical investigation of the 
child-mind, the interest in the doings of infancy taken by the na- 
turalist, evolutionist, psychologist, andso on. Lucilla impressed ; 
declares her conviction that there never was such a wonderful and 
jnteresting baby as Oswald Marmaduke. 

Privately, I am of opinion that Oswald Marmaduke, at his pre- 
sent age of seven months and some odd days, has done nothing 
as yet to justify the insurance companies in raising the premium 
on any policy affecting the river Thames, but this I keep to my- 
self. I remark insidiously that Professor Sully’s article distinctly 
indicates the Father as the person best qualified to “ undertake 
the earlier experimental work in the investigation of child-nature.” 
To which Lucilla only smiles ambiguously and says, “ Does it?” 

I ask Lucilla what she says to my having Oswald Marmaduke 
down and beginning a scientific inquiry a¢ once. She says he is 
asleep and she can’t have him disturbed for any such nonsense. 

Rather amused at this characteristically feminine attitude 
towards science in Lucilla, who was such an ardent advocate of the 
higher education of women--before the days of Oswald Marma- 
duke. I ask her if shecalls science “ nonsense.” She replies that 
if baby is to be experimented with at all, she would rather have it 
done by a scientific person. 

I triumphantly quote Professor Sully to the effect that “the 
study can be pursued by avy intelligent observer prepared for the 
task by a reasonable amount of psychological study.” Where- 
upon Lucilla says she wasn’t aware that I had ever taken up psy- 
chology. She even expresses a doubt whether I can tell her what 
psychology zs. 

For the moment I can’t hit upon a really neat definition, so I 
merely retort, with some natural irritation, that I am quite aware 
that she considers me a perfect ass. 

On this Lucilla becomes penitent, and, as soon as she sees I am 
really in earnest, inclined to compromise. ‘‘ By and by, perhaps,” 
she concedes, “ if I promise faithfully not to be rough, I may have 
Oswald Marmaduke down just for half an hour.” 1 wonder what 
scientific results she supposes I can get in sucha ridiculously short 
time as half an hour! but I must make it do for a beginning, and 
increase the periods gradually every day. Spend the interval, 
while Lucilla is up-stairs, in thinking out and preparing a few 
simple experiments. 

The moment is at hand; Lucilla has just rung for the nurse. 
Somehow I feel rather nervous. The nurse comes in, bearing 
Oswald Marmaduke, who clucks, and gurgles, and gasps, as Lu- 
cilla rushes at him, and addresses him as “Diddums,” and 
“Mummy’s ownest ickle pet.” Am forced to remind her of Pro- 
fessor Sully’s remark that “ baby worship is inimical to carrying 
out a perfectly cool and impartial process of scientific observa- 
tion.” 

The nurse—a woman I never have liked—sniffs disdainfully, 
and Lucilla takes Oswald Marmaduke on her lap, and says I can be- 
gin to observe as coolly and impartially as I please; but I musn’t 
come too close. 

It would have been more scientific if I could have had him all 
to myself on a table. under a lamp ; but I suppose I must be con- 
tent with what I can get, for the present. But I can’t begin in- 
Vvestigating with the confounded nurse inthe room. Thank good- 
ness, Lucilla has got rid of her; mow I can begin. 

Oswald Marmaduke is regarding me with a glassy stare that 
makes me uncomfortable. Professor Sully suggests that “ it may 
be that the baby mind is not so perfectly simple as it looks,” and 
there’s something in my infant's eye that almost makes me fancy 
he knows I only took a Poll degree instead of a First, like his dear 
mamma. But he can hardly have heard of it yet. 


“ Well,” says Lucilla, “‘ have you observed that he is a booful 
darling? ”’ 
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Honestly, Oswald Marmaduke strikes me more like than ever to 
a pale and puffy sort ot dumpling—with a dash of putty—but I 
don’t think this is precisely the moment to say so. I was think- 
ing, I tell her, how imperfect and incomplete, how feeble and in- 
capable any infant is compared to other animals! She indignantly 
refuses to admit that Oswald Marmaduke is anything of the sort. 
‘* In ome respect, curiously enough,” I admit, to humor her, “ even 
a little creature like this possesses extraordinary muscular strength. 
In its prehensile powe: it singularly resembles the ape, Lucilla, 
For instance, you would be astonished to see how long it can hang 
on to this walking-stick-—--” 

Lucilla insists on the walking-stick being put away. “It was 
Dr. Lionel Robinson’s experiment, my dear,” I say reproachfully. 
But she doesn’t care ; she says Aer “ baby isn’t a nasty little gym- 
nastic monkey,” and she won’t have his ducky little neck broken 
over any silly experiments. 

So I have to test Oswald Marmaduke's prehensile capacity by 
giving him an ivory paper-cutter to clutch. It is one of our wed- 
ding presents, and has a wonderful antique Japanese carved han- 
dle, but Oswald Marmaduke promptly allows it to drop on the 
steel fender, where it is smashed. 

Which Lucilla (who is always insisting that women are just as 
logical as men) declares is entirely my fault ! 

Oswald Marmaduke only bubbles and feigns unconsciousness, 
though I fancy I catch a sardonic gleam in his marbley eye, little 
as if he felt that was distinctly one to Azm. 

I am anxious to ascertain whether his color sense has developed 
at all, and if he has any “ preferential recognitions,” but, the mo- 


ment I begin to exhibit my sheets of brightly tinted paper, Lucilla 
interferes, on the utterly preposterous plea that it will ‘‘ teach him 
to squint”! 

Test his hearing instead, and his power of associating sounds 
with definite ideas. I am inclined to think that his hearing, or his 
intelligence--or possibly 40¢4—are defective ; otherwise, as I tell 
Lucilla, he would surely betray some interest when | imitate a blue- 
bottle fly buzzing round his head. Lucilla explains his apathy by 
saying that my buzzing is not in the least /z#e a bluebottle. 

I confess I am rather hurt; for, hang it all! I have more than 
once taken in a fox-terrier by the —— of my imitation, and 
there was a time, as I remind Lucilla, when she herse/f——But 
there, it is hardly worth while losing one’s temper over such a 
trifle. 

My next experiment is of a rather more elaborate nature. “1 
am going, Lucilla,” I say, as I unmask a battery of cruets and 
phials which I have previously collected and kept in the back- 
ground ; “ I am going to test the child’s sense of taste. If you 
will induce Oswald Marmaduke to put out his tongue, I propose 
to place a drop of these various condiments, acids, and syrups 
upon the tip, and carefully note the reactions called out by each 
successive stimulus. It will be highly instructive.” 

Lucilla won’t hear of it ; she is sure it will make baby horribly 
sick, 

I try to reason with her ; but it is easy to see that her prejudices 
are not to b? overcome, and so I waive the point, and pass on to 
something else. 

“You will admit the scientific importance of discovering the ex- 
act degree of Oswald Marmaduke’s sensitiveness to extremes of 
heat and cold, Lucilla,” I say, patiently and, I hope, good-hum- 
oredly. ‘Well, I have here a simple test to which even you can- 
not reasonably object. You see, I take this poker and—— ” 

Lucilla is on her feet in an instant: “ What/” she cries, 
clasping Oswald Marmaduke tightly in her arms; “do you think 
I shall let you torture my poor helpless baby before my eyes? 
Never /” 

Not the smallest use to explain that the poker is only moder- 
ately warm. Besides, Oswald Marmaduke has suddenly burst 
into a passionate bellow, which diverts my inquiry into another 
channel. 

“ Don't try to pacify him, Lucilla,” I implore her. “Let him 
goon. These seizures of rage and terror afford a very valuable 
study. Perhaps you may not be aware that, as Professor Sully 
points out, ‘ they mirror for us, in a diminished, distorted reflec- 
tion, no doubt, the probable condition of primitive man,’ Yes, 
Oswald Marmaduke’s manifestation of fury is pretty certainly ‘a 
survival of actions of remote ancestors in their life and death 
struggles.’ Under what the professor picturesquely terms ‘the 
bull’s-eye lamp of scientific investigation —— ’” 

. . . Lucilla has gone, and taken Oswald Marmaduke with her! 
From her parting remarks I gather that, so far as that particular 
specimen of infancy is concerned, the bull’s-eye of science must 
remain a dark lantern. 

And yet she possesses—or she would not be my wife—consid- 
erable intellectual capacity! If she were a foo/, I could have un- 
derstood it.—From Punch. 
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The Chocolate Plant. II. 


THE SEEDS AS THEY APPEAR IN COMMERCE,—THEIR MICRO- 
SCOPIC AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERS, 


The seeds of the chocolate-plant are brought into the market 
in their crude state, as almond-shaped “ beans,”” which differ in 
color and somewhat in texture. 

Upon the color of shell and kernel, the relative brittleness, the 
flavor, and the odor, Cepends the market value of seeds. 

The dried seeds have a papery, brittle shell, which is very 
smooth on the inside, but on the outside exhibits, under the mi- 
croscope, a few short hairs and round excrescences. But these 
are mostly lost by the rovgh handling and by the attrition of the 
seeds with one another during transportation. The kernel con- 
sists of two large cotyledons or seed-leaves, reddish-gray or red- 
dish-brown, with a shining, oily surface; the whole crushing 
rather easily into a loose mass of fragments. The kernel, when 
dry, has a minute, tough, almost stony radicle which separates 
easily from the cotyledons. Mucroscopic examination shows that 
the cells of the seed-leaves contain albumen, oily matters,—some- 
times in a crystalline condition,—crystals of an entirely different 
shape, starch, coloring substances in special receptac es known as 
pigment cells, and ducts with spiral markings, The starch grains 
do not have any very characteristic form or markings: they are 
generally spherical and simple. The only peculiarity worth men- 
tioning, 1s the relative slowness with which they are acted on by 
hot water and by iodine. The coloring substances are mainly of 
a carmine or violet color, and are distinguished by the change of 
shade when an alkali is added, becoming thereby darker. 

These are the only structural elements which a pure powder 
or paste of chocolate should show under the microscope. Any 
other substances must be recognized as accidental or intentional 
additions. 

All seeds of whatever kind contain, as a part of their substance, 
the matter of which cell-walls are made ; namely, cellulose. The 
percentage differs in different seeds, in those of the chocolate- 
plant being about three in the hundred. Cellulose has the same 
chemical composition as starch; but its physical properties are 
not the same as those of starch, among which may be mentioned 
its entire insolubility in boiling water. 

Starch forms, on an average, eight to ten per cent. of chocolate- 
seeds. It consists of minute spherical grains, not distinguishable 
from that found in many other kinds of seeds. Traces of gum 
and other allied bodies are also present i» the seeds, 

Albuminoids, or substances resembling, in a general way, the 
albumin of egg, occur in chocolate-seeds as they do in other 
seeds, and in a somewhat higher amount than in certain other 
cases in which the seeds are used as food. The percentage 
ranges from about fifteen to twenty, depending on the variety. 
These albuminoids are compounds of nitrogen, and are extremely 
nutritious. In the seeds they occur in a readily assimilable form, 
fit for digestion. Their peculiar relations as flesh-formers are 
referred to in the section treating of the physiology of chocolate- 
seeds. 

Cacao-red occurs as a coloring matter in small amount. 
rendered dark by alkalies. 

Theobromine, the active principle of the cocoa-bean, consti- 
tutes less than one per cent of the weight of the seeds, but it 
varies greatly in amount in different seeds, ranging from ,°,95 of 
one per cent. in some, to a trifle over one. per cent. in others. 

The ash left on completely burning cocoa-beans is not far from 
four per cent. Its composition 1s substantially that of the ash of 
seeds of other plants. 

Cocoa-butter, or oil, constitutes not far from fifty per cent. of 
good cocoa-beans. The oil is remarkable for its freedom from 
rancidity and its very bland character. [ts uses are innumerable. 

The tollowing averages of many analysis by a leading recent 
authority may be of interest : 


It is 


UNROASTED, 

Moisture 7.11 

il ° ° . - 51.78 
Theobromine ‘ . ° -35 
Starch ° , . ° 5.78 
Cellulose . . ° 3.1 
Other carbohydrates, glucusides, etc. 10.05 
Protein matters . ° 15.61 
Ash ° ° 3 

ROASTED, 

Moisture . ° ° 6.51 
Oil - ‘ : . 49-24 
Theobromine ‘ ° . -43 
Starch ° ° . 10.43 
Cellulose ‘ . ° 3.1 
Other carbohydrates, glucosides, etc. 7.78 
Protein matters , ° 18.33 
Ash 3-92 


CHOCOLATE LESSONS. 

For the material for lessons on the Chocolate-Plant THE JOURNAL is in- 
debted to Messrs. Walter Baker & Company, Dorchester, Mass., the old- 
est and largest manufacturers of cocoas and chocolates on this continent. 
Teachers who are using the material in their classes might enhance the 
value of the lessons by securing a few cocoa beans for illustration. Speci- 
mens will no doubt be cheerfully furnished by Messrs. Baker & Company 
if a request is sent to them, enclosing stamps to cover postage. 
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Literature in the Schools. 
(Extracts from a paper by J. W. Abernethy.) 


At the present time there is a scurrying in the schools to find 
a place for literature. Cinderella with the glass slipper has ap- 
peared and the sisters are paying her a grudging and jealous re- 
garg. In the willingness to make experiments there is substan- 
tial ground for hope. A poet is now and then admitted to the 
school-room and made companionable with the pupils. The in- 
cubus of the reading-book is gradually lifting. Principals and 
superintendents are venturing to allot defir.ite periods of time to 
the study of a few essays of Irving anda few poems of Longfellow 
and Tennyson. Text-books of literature are appearing in the 
high school and feeble efforts are made at obtaining a general 
view of literary history. Even the colleges have awakened to the 
fact that there are classics of our native speech somewhat worthy 
of serious attention and not altogether unworthy of comparison 
with classics of the ancient tongues. Publishers have responded 
liberally to the demands of the new subject and furnished excel- 
lent and inexpensive texts of the standard authors, and editors 
with the zeal of devoted specialists are supplying such aids as 
may be helpful or necessary to the teacher. Nevertheless, wher- 
ever literature appears in the school it is embarrassed by the feel- 
ing of strangeness that inevitably attends it. Its status is not 
settled, the methods of treatment not understood, its relations 
to other subjects not determined, its real purpose misappre- 
hended, and therefore its true energizing force hardly felt at all. 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Lowell are playing supernumer- 
ary parts in the school-room ; they are not placed in the leading 
roles ; literature is still little more than a part of the frayed back- 
ground of the pupils’ intellectual endeavor. ' 


A plausible excuse for refusing to give systematic attention to 
literature in school, is the familiar contention that in these days 
of the ubiquitous cheap book and newspaper, one does not need 
to study literature, one needs only to be taught to read. It is 
from this consideration that one of the chief reasons arises why 
literature must be recognized as a fundamental subject if the true 
ends of education are to be attained. The greatest danger that 
threatens the work of the schools is the newspaper habit that fas- 
tens itself upon young and old alike. The newspaper is the 
avowed competitor of the school; it is the boast of the journalist 
that he is “the people’s instructor,” the solicitations of his col- 
umns are irresistible, and the wholesale prostitution of tastes and 
morals which is accomplished through “ American newspaper 
enterprise” is little less than a national calamity and disgrace. 
Even if a decent regard for the primitive virtues were maintained, 
it would still be necessary in the iuterests of true education, to 
protect children from the evils of shallow and indiscriminate read- 
ing which the newspaper nourishes. No form of intellectual dis- 
sipation makes so strongly against the progress of real education 
as the habitual stuffing of the mind with heterogeneous scraps of 
knowledge, excerpts of literature, and snatches of senseless criti- 
cism. Education is largely a discipline in tastes and habits of 
mind ; the highest aim of teaching is to establish rules of action 
and standards of judgment for life. This work is sure to be done 
by the teacher in the newspaper office if it is not done by the 
teacher in the school. Whether we consider education on its in- 
tellectual, its moral, or its spiritual side, without question no duty 
at present is so peremptory as the duty of watchful care and in- 
struction in regard to tastes and habits of reading. 


Literature is the expression in artistic form of the finest im- 
pulses and ideals of men. Good books are our highways to the 
beauty and nobility of the world, and the ability to distingush 
those ways with ease and pursue them with confidence is the no- 
blest privilege conferred by education. Montaigne said that he 
read books in order “ to live and die well.” This object of read- 
ing may be established in every life by proper teaching. Chil- 
dren read voraci-usly, and with or without instruction in tastes 
and habits, they are sure to obtain their ideals largely from their 
reading and to form from these ideals this permanent character. 
Nowhere are the teacher’s opportunities so glorious and his re- 
sponsibilities so great as in this matter of directing the untried 
literary perceptions of his pupils. 


The expression of consciousness through the ability to compre- 
hend Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra’ or Emerson’s ‘* Compensa- 
tion,” is of incalculable consequence in its results upon life. Such 
sublime expressions of living thought are not beyond the me ntal 
reach of the average public school graduate, yet not one in a hun- 
dred is ever touched by such influences. Pupils are sent forth irto 
life, become law-makers, and girls to rear families, with no. real 
knowledge of the resources of abiding beauty and sustaining 
power that lie treasured in good books. It is unseemly and ua- 
patriotic to send young men from school to the ballot box with- 
out having read an oration of Webster, a biography of Washing- 
ton, or a dozen poems of national fame. If democracy is “the 
rule of the average man,” no obligation imposed by democracy 
upon public servants is as imperative as the teacher's obligation 
to increase the average refinement and lift the average ideals. 
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Letters. 


Where the Blame Is. 


I have been much interested in the discussion of “ Isolation of 
Teachers,” in recent numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

One teacher, who, no doubt, has felt the keen injustice of the 
“ rules and regulations,” puts the blame on the “ powers that be.” 
Another, with an easier position, perhaps, and a heart that does 
not reach out so quickly to the real toilers in the school-room, 
throws the blame on the teacher. And so it goes, 

Now, let’s reason about it. The human race— the female part 
of it, especially—is naturally of a social inclination. ‘“ School 
marms” are no exception. It stands to reason, then, that they 
would not isolate themselves save on abundant reason. 

The poorly-paid, hard-worked teacher who has to spend from 
six to ten hours in the school-room, and in addition “ keep posted,” 
on a half dozen branches she doesn’t teach, in order to save her 
neck from the examiner’s guillotine, has little time for sociability. 

The conscientious teacher would not think of entering her 
class-room without preparation on every branch of study she is 
to teach—without a definite plan or outline for the day’s work. 
Let’s see: Eight hours in the school-room; two hours to make 
preparation for school duties; two hours to “keep posted,” 
two hours for exercise—she needs more; eight hours for 
sleep; two hours for the hundred and one things she must attend 
to—and twenty-four hours are gone. Where’s the time to culti- 
vate the social side of life ? 

The grammar grade teacher who can do her duty in the school- 
room and find time for “ literary clubs,” which “ clubs,” “ dancing 
parties,” “germans,” church duties, and works of charity is, 
indeed, a marvel, an anomaly. 

Under present conditions, if she is conscientious, she can’t do 
these things. If she does them, she has no place in the school- 
room, 

She ought to be social. She ought not to to be isolated. She 
needs the refining, uplifting, cheering influence of social inter- 
course. She needs life and gayety; fresh air and smiles. She 
needs a brisk walk in the sunshine; a hurrahing slide on the 
toboggan or a lively race on the ice. 

She would feel better, and do better if she could each day 
throw aside her school-room dignity, and with congenial com- 
panions, be a girl again. 

But where’s the time? No, the teacher is not to blame, 

Laws, rules, regulatic ns, examinations—these dwarf the teach- 
ers and “ arrest development ” ; these isolate them, and make them 
almost unfit for the school-room. 


Anniston, Ala. H.C, GUNNELS, 


Child-Study Round-Table. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The number present at the Child-Study Round-Table, held at 
the holiday session of the association, attested the interest that 
had been aroused in the subject. The speakers also showed 
this, although it appeared that many wished enlightenment as to 
the nature and scope of child study. 

Mr. Louis H. Galbreath, of Winona, as chairman, among other 
remarks, spoke of the long time which had elapsed before the 
Baconian method, so profitably applied to the study of plants and 
animals, had been carried into the study of children, mentioning 
men who had done much toward promoting and popularizing the 
work in this ccuntry. 

It’ will, perhaps, give the best idea of the character of this 
meeting to clip items from some of the speeches rather than to 
attempt a summary of the whole. 

Mr. Haynes, of the University, said, “I think one of the first 
questions to ask in pursuing this study is, What are we, and how 
did we become whax we are? Possibly this is not strictly child 
study, but I think it is the beginning of it. Next should be asked, 
What is the child and what is the child to become If we could 


settle that we should have done a good deal. 

Mr. Magnusson, of St. Cloud, indicated that some wrong paths 
which, in Fis opinion, child study might take. (1) It may be made 
astudy of the brain. This is not child study but brain study. (2) 
It might devote itself to collecting quaint and curious sayings, 
strung together in a row. These are more appropriate for the 
funny columns ofa newspaper. (3) It might experiment upon ab- 
normal cases. This may be a valuable toa field scientist, but to a 
practical teacher, such study would be only wasted time. She 
would better study normal types. But from child study proper 
great good might come. If teachers could study the normal evo- 
lution of the child during school age, leaving the study of the in- 
fant, the idiot, and the savage to specialists, much good would 
probably result. 

Mr, E, A. Kirkpatrick, of the Winona normal, mentioned two 
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general objects of child study: (i) To get a general basis for 
teaching, in order to develop the children in the best way, and to 
discover facts true of all children; (2) to study individual chil- 
dren under our care so as to help them. Study to help individ- 
ual children is better for teachers than scientific study or attempts 
at it, 


Mr. H. W. Slack, of St. Paul, somewhat like the famous dic- 
tum of Dr H. Holmes, would say that the proper time to begin 
child study is a hundred years before the child is born. He would 
differ from Mr. Magnusson, and would say that we must not 
limit ourselves to the study of-children during the school age, but 
should begin with the earliest age else how could they be under- 
stood when old enough to go to school? He suggested two 
lines of very valuable investigation: (1) The study of motor de- 
velopment, (2) the development of language. Observe along 
these lines, collect facts, collate, then have the result drawn out 
and promulgate them. 


Mr. Rowe, of Mankato norinal, said: “ The child has always 
been studied, though not scientifically. But. as has been already 
asked, What is there zew in this way of studying him? Hither- 
to he has been studied as a man, a complete mental institution. 
In the new movement we try to apply scientific methods in exam- 
ining into the mind of the child. We want more data about the 
child. We want to know the strong and weak points of his de- 
velopment. According to the new studies sense powers are 
pretty well developed in the purest form at the age of six. But 
how does the child use them? Is his reasoning power good? 
Such questions suggest themselves. Who can answer them ?” 

Mr. Galbreath said: “ Before leaving the question, What that 
is distinctly new does this subject represent ? I want to present 
an analysis of my own. There are a few elements in this move- 
ment which I think we can record as distinctly new; 1st, there is 
recognized to-day as never before the greater dependence of men- 
tal on bodily conditions and relations, Under the influence of 
physiological psychology we are learning to study mental defects 
through physical signs, and vice versa; instead of using some 
general expression that means little or nothing. To explain a 
certain mental phenomenon there is rapidly arising a tendency to 
seek more detailed problems ard possible causes. 2d, Recogniz- 
ing the value of the intuitive and empirical knowledge of children 
which has been given us as the inheritance of the ages, a greater 
impulse is abroad to methodize, popularize, and extend this knowl- 
edge. 

“ Before this knowledge of children might be described as acci- 
dental. Child-study is, therefore, somewhat new in its assump- 
tions and aims, in its problems and plans, and in the efforts of 
individuals and institutions to further, through systematic means, 
a new spirit and impulse.” 


Mr. Ogden, of Minnesota, followed : ‘I’m very young in this 
study, although I've been at it for forty or fifty years. I know so 
little about it—and so many keep me company. Asa Gray has 
written a little book, ‘ How Plants Grow’ There should another 
book be written, ‘How Children Grow.’ They are a mystery. 
There is more in a boy than in a steam engine, and more in a 
girl than ina boy. Children need to be let alone. Pick one to 
pieces and it bears finger marks. By letting them alone I do not 
mean that we shall not lo k at them and study them without 
their knowing it, but that they should not be questioned for the 
purpose. Many schools are merely pricking machines, stimulat- 
ing the child in directions unnatural for him. Do not put him 
under false conditions but be content to follow him; as it saith 
in Holy Writ, ‘ A little child shall lead them.’” 

Mr. Silas Y. Gillan described an experiment designed to show 
the normal class who were to observe it how greatly their predic- 
tions as to what the children would do, differed from the reality, 
and also to indicate the dangers of hasty generalization and sur- 
face work. He said, “I arranged thirty or more objects, of vari- 
ous forms, colors, substances, and uses on atable. Beginning 
with the class nex. above the kindergarten, I had classes brought 
in, one at a time, and asked them, What objects do you see that 
are alike and why? They were allowed to handle the objects if 
they wished. After repeating with conditions varied, the normal 
class began to see what is meant by the scientific attitude in ob- 
ser sation,” 

Dr. Harlow Gale, of the University, pointed out that the very 
question of fact was a hard on2 to get at, because imagination in- 
terferes in observation. It is almost impossible to eliminate it. 
He illustrated this by saying that the results of investigations by 
himself differed very widely from those of Sully on the child’s 
ideas about dolls. Much of value for training children can be 
gained by asking adults to record answers to the questions 
about various subjects, What did you like as a child? and then 
What would you now recommend ? after experience has shown 
whether the early habit was a good one. 

Pres. Shepard, of Winona, showed by an incident how a case 
of deafness in a child, unknown to the teacher, might lead to very 
unjust estimates of character ; while a careful study of the child 
would reveal the trouble and cause due consideration on the 
teacher’s part. Mrs. L H. GALBREATH, 
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Verbal Waifs. 


In my language class the histery of words has aroused a great 
interest. I only brought forward very common words, like mus- 
lin, bayonet, &c,, but was surprised to find they had started the 
pupils on the track of word study. This class comes up only 
once a week as it is crowded with work. I had collected some 
words not found in Trench’s charming book and send them to the 
readers of THE JOURNAL, 1 am much interested in the queries 
propounded and answered in the paper. I use all of them in my 
school-room. 

“Crank ” first gained universal vogue in connection with Guit- 
eau’s assassination of President Garfield. The word, as we now 
come to apply it. implies a condition of mind verging upon insan- 
ity, and this has given rise to the erroneous notion that it has its 
origin in the German word “ krank.” 

The word ‘“‘ Dago,” now commonly applied to Italians all over 
the country, came originally from Louisiana, where it at first re- 
ferred only to people of Spanish origin, but was later applied to 
Italians and Portuguese as well. The word is a corruption of 
“ Diego ” (James), a common Spanish name. 

“ Dude,” with its feminine “ dudine,” may have come to us from 
the old English word for clothes —‘ duds,” in earlier times spelled 
“dudes.” Thackeray writes of one of his characters : Her dresses 
were wonderful, her bonnets marvelous. Few women could 
boast such dudes.” Shakespeare, in ‘“‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” writes of a “ bucke of dudes "—meaning a basketful 
of clothes ready for washing. Its present currency dates from 
February, 1876, when the word appeared in Putnam's Magazine. 

“Jingo” and “Jingoism” are of disputed derivation, In the 
Basque language the word Jingo means God, and it is widely be- 
lieved that “ By Jingo!” was a form of oath with which the 
Basque sailors familiarized the English sailors, and, through them, 
all English-speaking people. But others think the word is a cor- 
ruption of St. Gingoulph. A Jingo, either in England or Amer- 
ica, is now set down as a man spoiling for a fight, eager for war 
at any cost. But the original song expressed exactly the opposite 
sentiment—a desire for peace. It began with “We don’t want 
to fight,” but if they had to they had plenty of men, ships, and 
money, “ by jingo.” 

“ John Bull,” was the invention of Dr. Arbuthnot, in one of his 
satirical sketches ridiculing the great Duke of Marlborough. He 
drew John Bull as the typical Englishman—a stout, red-faced 
old farmer, far too corpulent for comfort, choleric, but withal an 
honest and well-meaning fellow. He clothed him in leather 
breeches and top boots, put a stout oaken cudgel in his hand and 
a bulldog at his heels, and so set him up for all time to serve as 
the representative Englishman, He may have been not so bad a 
caricature in the days of Queen Anne, but the average English- 
man of 1896 is physically no stouter than, probably not so stout 
as, the average American. 

“Uncle Sam” and “Brother Jonathan” arose in this way: 
When Gen. Washington went into Massachusetts to take com- 
mand of the Revolutionary army, he found a great lack of am- 
munition and other supplies, He turned for aid to Gov. Jonathan 
Trumbull, of Connecticut. In many emergencies of that period 
he used the phrase, ‘“‘ We must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject.” The expression became nationally current, and it stands 
as the American parallel to “ John Bull.” 

Uncle Sam was invented in the war of 1812. An inspector of 
war supplies was named Samuel Wilson. A workman who was 
marking a lot of casks received from Elbert Anderson, a con- 
tractor, and which were stamped: “E. A.—U. S.” was asked 
what these marks meant, and he replied that they meant “ El- 
bert Anderson and Uncle Sam” (alluding to Inspector Samuel 
Wilson, who was locally called Uncle Sam). The initials of the 
United States were transformed by a local joke into a national 
sobriquet. R. G, PARDEE, 

Hommittsville. 


Announcements of Meetings. 
INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTNERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 


The annual meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
will be held at the Teachers college, Morningside Heights, 120th 
street, West, on Saturday, February 15. On the Friday evening 
preceding, the kindergartners of New York and vicinity and prom- 
inent educational people will be invited to meet the officers and 
members of “ The International Kindergarten Union” at a re- 
ception to be given in the Bryson Library of the Teachers college. 
Brief addresses on various aspects of the kindergarten move- 
ment will be delivered by Miss Lucy Wheelock, president of the 
union, and by other representatives of this movement from Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Washington, and Brooklyn, and also by Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, Prof. Felix Adler, Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Mr. James B. Reynolds, President Thomas Hun‘er, Miss An- 
geline Brooks, and others. The program for the public meeting 
on the following day is as follows: 

10,00 oe Address, Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., Teachers College, 

IN. . 
Child Study in the Kindergarten, Anna E. Bryan, Chicago, Am- 


ale Hofer, Chicago. 
31.20 The Kindergarten in Its Relation to Social Reform, Rev. Leighton 
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Williams, New York, Mary T, McCullough, St. Louis. 

11.45 The Art of Story Telling, Nora A, Smith, San Francisco. 

12.00 Elements of Culture in the Kindergarten, Hon. Hamilton W, 
Mabie, New York. 

12.30 A Word from the School, James L. Hughes, Toronto. 
Readings from the Story of Patsy, Mrs. Kate Douglas Riggs. 


OTHER MEETINGS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, February 15, the monthly meet- 
ing of the Wellesley club will be held at the Teachers college 
and will be addressed by Miss Emma C. Sebring, Mr. James B, 
Reynolds, and by President Hervey. Invitations to attend this 
meeting are to be sent to various organizations of college women 
in New York and vicinity. 

The Art and Manual Training Teachers’ Association is to hold 
its annual meeting in one of the halls of the Teachers college 
Feb, 28 and 29. As this is the largest and most representative 
association of such teachers, this occasion is looked forward to 
with interest. Important questions are to be discussed and it is 
known that a large number of teachers from various states are to 
be in attendance, 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The foreign relations committee of the United States senate has 
asked that the president intercede with Spain to grant belligerent 
rights to the Cuban revolutionists. Gen. Weyler says he is not 
surprised at the exodus from the island when the news of his ap- 
pointment reached there. Many women are fighting in the revo- 
lutionist ranks, and the rebels appear to be holding their own, 
although the Spaniards report some successes. Spain will send 
18,256 more troops to Cuba. It has been decided to issue paper 
currency. 

Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, makes an intemperate 
attack on the president and secretary of the treasury in the senate. 
——The English squadron in Pacific waters is increased by six 
ships. Considerable increase is also being made in the Japanese 
navy. England and Japan are evidently preparing to co-operate 
for the securing of satisfactory terms in the settlement of the 
Corean question.—The revolutionists in Khartoum succeed with 
the assistance of tribes from the interior in overthrowing the 
Mahdi.——Dr. Neusser shows in Vienna, by means of photo- 
graphs taken by Roentgen’s newly discovered system, the pres- 
ence and position of calcareous deposits in the bladder, liver, and 
kidneys of a subject-——-One thousand delegates attend the 
national convention of the American Protective Association at 
Rochester. The society and allied orders said to have 6,125,000 
members in the United States.——The gunboat He/ena and the 
line steamer La Grande Duchesse launched at the Newport News 
shipyard.—It is believed that Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, 
will have to resign. More than one-third of the Siberian rail- 
road completed.——Memorial service for the late Ambassador 
Runyon held in Berlin———A stone thrown by an anarchist at 
King Charles of Portugal——An uprising in Formosa quickly 
suppressed by the Japanese.——In a speech Lord Salisbury ac- 
cepts the Monroe doctrine and says that England is too weak to 
protect the Armenians by force.——Great loss of property and 
life in North Queensland by a tornado. 





Announcement of Association Meetings. 
Feb. r.—Connecticut Council of Education at Hartford. 
Feb. 18-20.—The meeting of Department of Superintend- 
ence at Jacksonville, Fla. —President, Supt. L. H. Jones, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Feb. 22.—Connecticut State Teachers‘ Association, at Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 28 29.—Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of the New York State Art 
Teachers’ Association at the Teachers College, New York City. Walter 
Goodnough, Brooklyn, N. Y., Pres. 

March 10.—Harvard Teachers’ Association at Cambridge, Mass. 

March 12, 13, 14.— Southeastern Iowa Taachers’ Association at Ottumwa. 
A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa, president. 

April 1-3.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Fremont. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage; 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 7 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

July.— American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem. 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers 
Association at Rochester. President, J, M. Milne, Oneonta, 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. ' 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of 
Superintendents at Utica, ; cee 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse, 


A Correction. 

In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of January 25 the rates of the Placide 
hotel have been given at $3.00 per day. Thisis a mistake. My terms to 
visiting superintendents and teachers and their friends are: Two in one 
room, $2.00 each; one in single room, $2.50, and upward, according to 
room and location. Please make this correction. - 

Jacksonville, Fla. N. L. Warp, Prop., Placide Hotel. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Important Articles in this Number. 


PROFESSOR REIN ON “ EDUCATIVE INSTRUCTION.” 


The concise presentation of Professor Rein’s the- 
ory of “ Co-ordination of Studies” in the present 
number is well worth a careful reading. The schema 
of studies included in the article is in itself a most 
suggestive lesson on correlation, showing the sis- 
terhood of studies. History, literature, art, and lan- 
guage are closely related. From foreign languages lead 
over to geography, and with this, nature study and 
mathematics are readily connected. The place given to 
manual training, gymnastics, and games also affords an 
interesting subject for the reflection of educators. 
Those who have followed the series of which this week’s 
article is a part will understand why Professor Rein’s 
pedagogic seminar in the University of Jena attracts so 
many of our American students of Education. There 
is no thrashing of empty straw, no disconnected talks 
on educational topics; every sentence is a weighty 
statement and forms a necessary link in a chain of logi- 
cal reasoning. It is this systematic character of his 
theory that has established Dr. Rein’s leadership in the 
movement for scientific pedagogics. 

There has been some demand for numbers of THE 
JouRNAL containing the preceding articles on “ Educa- 
tive Instruction,” and the publishers have consented to 
issue the complete series in pamphlet form, provided 
there is sufficient call for such a publication. The 
translator intends to add an introductory chapter and 
several explanatory notes. The pamphlet will be sold 
for either 15 or 25 cents. Those who order the pamph- 
let before the First of March can obtain a copy for 12 
cents in stamps. These advance orders should be ad- 
dressed to E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East oth St. New 
York, 

H, M. INSPECTOR T.G. ROOPER. 


No English educator has more friends among Ameti- 
can teachers than Mr. Rooper. Thousands of copies of 
his charming treatise on apperception, “ A Pot of Green 
Feathers,” have been sold in this country and his 
pamphlets on “Object Teaching,” “The Child: His 
Studies and Occupations,” “ The Drawings of Children,” 
etc., are highly valued by the many who have drawn 
help and inspiration from them. It may be mentioned 
here also that the popular syllabus on “ Object Teach- 
ing” issued by the English Education Department and 
printed in full in THE JouRNAL some time ago, was 
prepared by him. It affords us pleasure to present in 
this number Mr. Rooper’s excellent contribution on 
“Art Teaching in Elementary Schools.” The motto 
which is placed at the head—“ Art, O Man! thou hast 
alone—is an eloquent argument for the great import- 
ance of art training in educative instruction.” 


MODIFICATION OF THE “‘ CULTURE EPOCHS” IDEA. 


Mr. Fezandie has been, for some years, a valued con- 
tributor of THe JouRNAL and many of his terse articles 
on pedagogic subjects are, no doubt, well remembered 
by subscribers. His thoughtful suggestions regarding 
the application of the principle of culture epochs will be 
read with profit. The principle here referred to was 
explained by Professor Rein in THE JOURNAL of Janu- 
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ary 25. Ziller made a great deal of the “culture 
epochs,” and other Herbartians, notably Professor 
Rein and his followers, have devoted much care to the 
development and practical application of the idea, 
which owes its introduction into pedagogics to Herbart. 
Those who wish to know more about it should get a 
copy of the “First Year Book of the Herbart Society.” 
This contains a most excellent discussion of the “ cul- 
ture epochs ” idea, by Dr. C. Van Liew, of Normal, Ill. 


PROFESSOR PAULSEN, 


Every year anumber of Americans go abroad to take 
post-graduate courses in pedagogics and its related 
branches. The professors who are sought out most by 
them are Paulsen, Kuno Fischer, Wundt, and Rein. 
Professor Paulsen’s lectures in the University of Berlin 
and Professor Rein’s seminar are particularly popular 
with students of pedagogics. The former gives particu- 
lar attention to historic pedagogics and the problems 
involved in secondary and higher education, while the 
latter treats more fully of the theory of elementary edu- 
cation and its application in the school of practice con- 
nected with his seminar. Professor Rein’s work has 
been frequently spoken of in THe JouRNAL. The pres- 
ent number gives a fine sketch of Professor Paulsen 
which is contributed by Professor Levi Seeley, of the 
state normal at Trenton, N. J. Dr. Seeley needs no in- 
troduction to JouURNAL readers. His contributions are 
always sure to meet with a hearty welcome. He studied 
under both, Rein and Paulsen, while abroad last year, 
which makes his article particularly valuable. 

“4 LITTLE NONSENSE NOW AND THEN.” 

The rollicking fun of the “Amateur Psychologist” in 
“The Scientific Investigation of Infancy,” will, no 
doubt, be greatly enjoyed. The picture he draws of 
the way the average father would go about child study 
after reading the researches and hints of Professor 
Sully assures him of a prominent place in the realistic 
school of art. The intelligent mother knows more 
about her “ownest ickle pet” than the father could find 
out with a telescope and complete laboratory outfit. 
She may not care particularly for the tests of re-action- 
time and of other mysteries that interest the scientist, 
but she can appreciate her “ Diddums,” his feelings and 
needs, and knows his little wishes. There is a fine 
satire threading its way through the whole article. 
Psychologists who want to interest parents in the ob- 
servation and study of children will find some timely 
hints in the critique. 





Over and over comes the complaint, ‘‘We have no 
time for nature study; we have to teach reading and 
spelling.” Why, that is almost the sole reason nature 
study is introduced. Miss Margaret McCloskey, prin- 
cipal of the model school at Lock Haven normal, well 
says: “ Nature study is a basis for language work ; 
with plants in the school-room children may see some: 
thing to write about, thus they must spell. In the 
springtime when they plant seeds, and watch them ger- 
minate, and make drawings of them, and describe them 
they will need language. Combine literature and you 
teach reading with it. 

It is the old question, Will a boy get better athletic 
training when he has an object as baseball, or when he 
simply exercises in his room? Vature study provides an 
object. 
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The Daily Consideration. 


There was never an abler thinker than Taylor Lewis, 
either when holding his class in Union college to the 
consideration of some obscure sentence in a Greek 
author or when he appeared as a lecturer. He has 
long since passed away, but the words he uttered 
forty years ago before the New York state teachers’ 
association have not lost their influence. He desired 
the teachers to come to some settled conclusion that 
the daily and, yes, hourly consideration must be that of 
making moral impressions. He considered a school a 
failure where the lessons were perfectly learned and no 
settled determination made to do right and fear the 
Lord. 

But the teacher is apt to enter his school with the 
aim of having merely good order and merely good les- 
sons. A case comes to mind of a man who had stood 
high in college, taking charge of an academy, and pro- 
ceeding to keep good order and get perfect lessons. 
He had a good personal appearance, in fact, was attrac- 
tive; he was exceedingly energetic and orderly; he 
demanded regularity and industry. But two seasons in 
academy were all the people seemed to feel was 
best for its interests. He sought and found another 
academy and taught in it three years. He was not 
turned away from either of these ; he found such a lack 
of interest in his staying that he could not but deem it 
best he should leave. 

He was not an immoral man by any means ; he was 
not a church member but a regular attendant. This is 
said here because the reader might think there was 
some objectionable feature arising from the man’s re- 
ligious belief. He opened school by reading a chapter 
in the Bible and all reciting the Lord’s Prayer. The 
question was asked of a parent, ‘ Why did leave 
here? He seems to be a capable teacher.” “Well, 
really, I cannot say. He is a fair teacher, I think. No 
one found any fault. He did not seem to produce any 
permanent effects, as far as I can understand.” 

This teacher married about this time and sought em- 
ployment again, desirous of its being permanent; but he 
remained only two years. Then he undertook the hard. 
ware business for a tims, but drifted back to teaching. 
He rarely stayed over three years. It became a ques- 
tion often asked, “Why does B—— keep moving 
around ?”’ No one found fault with him, nor did he 
find fault with the people for not keeping him. Several 
children were born and he felt the need of property 
and a permanence. So he made what seemed to bea 
desperate effort and determined at the outset to stay 
permanently in a new place he had taken ; this he stated 
to the trustees and they were pleased. But he remained 
only four years. 

B passed away some years ago. He had an as- 
sistant who succeeded him at one academy and this 
gentleman gave his views. “I was his assistant three 
years ; the last year he seemed to have lost his grip; 
he seemed to have no moral hold. The boys were fairly 
fitted for college. No one complained that I knew of, 
but the ground was not solid under his feet. I studied 
him carefully and feel that he lacked in making moral 
impressions. He could make scholastic impressions 
but-not moral impressions. There is a difference. 

I had for my assistant a young man who could not do 
half as well as B in scholastic work, but the boys 
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honored him and liked to be with him. I would rather 
have such a man than B The daily consideration 
of the teacher must be to get his boys on higher ground, 
The animal tendency is downward ; teaching must up- 
lift. If a teacher feels no more interest in a boy than 
to get a perfect lesson out of him he is gradually low- 
ering that boy ; his interest ceases, 

{ have been teaching twenty years and more, and I 
can say my best work has been done when I aimed to 
reach the conscience. I don’t mean to sermonize the 
boys ; there is such a thing as a boy doing his work 
with a high motive or with a low motive. I feel that I 
have wasted a day if a boy does not seem to act from 
high motives. B——did not take motives into consid- 
eration ; he aimed solely at the results of good lessons 
and good order, and that was the cause of his failure.” 

All this may not be very clear to the beginner in 
teaching ; but teaching employs the whole child—the 
moral and the intellectual side. The child is a moral 
memorizer not a neutral memorizer by any means. 








Editorial Correspondence. 


I left New York at 4:30 Pp. M.on Friday, and at 7:4, 
p. M, the next day was in Jacksonville, Fla. I took the 
“Florida Special,” of the Atlantic coast line. The train 
consisted entirely of Pullman dining and observation 
cars. The weather grew steadily warmer until in Jack- 
sonville the piazzas were found crowded with people 
fanning themselves as though summer had really come. 
We made no long stops, possibly ten minutes in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Charleston, and Savannah, The 
track is unusually well cared for, so that the trip was 
an easy one. 


I timed the special several times, and found it averaged 
forty-five miles an hour. The weather is so mild at the 
North that the travel to Florida this year has not been 
as heavy as usual. The temperature in New York for 
the past week has resembled what it often is in winter 
in Jacksonville, cool, clear, and bracing. Florida is 
happy when blizzards rage in the North. They scan 
the weather reports from the North with much care day 
after day. The account of a blizzard is received with 
infinite relish. “That will fetch them down here,”’ is the 
remark. 


This is the eleventh year I have visited Florida, and 
the changes in the convenience are very marked. The 
first time I came the train occupied forty-eight hours, 
but we stopped four times to dine, and the dinners were 
excellent. Now there is a dining car attached, so that 
there is no delay on the “ Special.” 

The weather here is like May or June with us at the 
North; and one is almost startled to find he needs to use 
a sun umbrella to defend himself from the solar warmth. 
But they laugh here, expecting a northern blizzard at 
any moment. 

In the circular issued by the superintendent’s depart- 
ment the price for rooms at the hotel Placide is stated 
to be $3.00. The proprietor offers them to members at 
$2.00 when two occupy aroom. This is a really good 
hotel, almost new, built of brick, and cannot but satisfy 
any reasonable person. Having in past years tested this 
hotel I can bear testimony that its guests depart satis- 
fied with its moderate rates and excellent service. 

A. M. K. 
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Pathogenic Clay Modeling. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN.—Medical Inspector Taylor, in his re- 
port to the board of health condemns the re-use of clay for model- 
ing purposes. Although many teachers do not permit children 
infected with skin diseases to work in clay, this precaution is not 
sufficient. ‘ Clay-modeling may be an important adjunct to phy- 
sical education, but unless an embryo Thorwalsden or Powers 
should materialize occasionally, the universal practice is scarcely 
a compensation for the promiscuous use and handling of the re- 
used mass, It has been stated that moist ciay possesses germi- 
cidal properties, and it is also affirmed that moist surface earth is 
a prolific habitat a germs. When scientitic develop- 
ments indicate varied results, the benefit of every doubt should 
be given in favor of those who may be exposed to the mixed indi- 
cations.” 


Alexander Macmillan, 


The death of Alexander Macmillan, one of the two brothers 
who founded the publishing house of Macmillan & Co., is an- 
nounced. He was born on the islandof Arran in 1815. In 1843 
he went to London as a clerk in a publishing house. Four years 
later he and his brother Daniel opened a book shop on their own 
account; this small beginning expanded till the house of Mac- 
millan became known as one of the foremost publishing houses 
in the world. 

[A fuller biographical notice of Mr. Macmillan will appear in 
the next school board issue of THE JOURNAL. ] 





Uniform Examinations in Kansas, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS.—At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the county superintendents’ section authorized State 
Superintendent Stanley to appoint an examining board for county 
graduates. The board will be composed of a committee of nine 
county superintendents, and the examinations are to be made 
uniform throughout the state, and thus give a good idea of the 
relative standing of the schools in the various counties, Mr. 
Stanley recommends that great care be taken in the preparation 
of the questions, and that nothing shall be given in the nature of 
puzzles and catch questions, 


Normal School W ill Celebrate. 


OTTAWA, ONT. —The normal school is soon to attain its ma- 
jority, and will celebrate that event. The last year has been a 
successful one, one hundred and twenty-nine students being in 
attendance. The institution is fully equipped with normal, model, 
and kindergarten schools the three forming a harmonious 
whole. The staff of teachers, under the direction of Dr. McCabe, 
is an efficient one, and the arrangements of the buildings are 
convenient and comfortable. 


Prin. Ridenour Dismissed. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Justice Gaynor of the supreme court has 
decided to deny the motion of Principal Ridenour, of public 
school No, 43, to continue a temporary injunction restraining the 
board of education from dismissing him. 

Later.—On Feb. 4, the board of education ordered the dis- 
missal of Mr. Ridenour by a vote of 24 to 12. He has been a 
teacher for twenty-five years, and for the past nine years has been 
in charge of the Ewen street school. He had been principal of a 
school in Westchester county before he went to Brooklyn. 
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Professor Paulsen. 


One of the most popular professors at the University of Berlin 
is Prof, Friedrich Paulsen. No American who visits Berlin for 
the study of philosophy can afford to miss hearinghim. His style 
is so clear, his manner so attractive, his utterance so distinct that 
foreigners not accustomed to hearing lectures in German, and 
who are, perhaps, not very strong in the language, will find his 
lectures especially valuable from the first. 

Promptly on time Prof. Paulsen comes into his lecture room, 
seats himself, takes his manuscript from his pocket and begins his 
lecture. There are before him from seventy-five to one hundred 
students with their note-books, ready to jot down every word as 
it falls from his lips. While he has his manuscript before him, he 
is by no means confined to it, and he often branches out into dis- 
cussions not in his manuscript, as the inspiration of the moment 
or the subject suggests. Slowly and deliberately he proceeds with 
the development of his subject, and yet he covers the whole field 
that he has marked out. 

There is no opportunity for the American student to feel that 
Paulsen is “ killing time,” as often seems to be the case with the 
German professor, It is solid work from the first to the last. | 
consider the course of lectures on pedagogics by Prof, Paulsen, 
which I heard last winter, by far the most valuable of any I heard 
during the four years in different German universities. There 
was a development from the beginning to the end that was per- 
fectly clear and logical, which left his hearers with 4 most valu- 
able insight of the subject treated. 

His views are very liberal, and although his early training was 
in the Gymnasium, and the most of his pedagogical writings are 
upon subjects connected with the Gymmnasza/ training, he thinks 
that the various forms of Rea/ schools, that is, the schools that 
represent the movement for more practical courses of study should 
have greater recognition. For instance, in discussing the action 
of the celebrated Berlin Conference of 1891, of which he was a 

member, he showed the inner 
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workings of that body. It is 
well known that only students 
(Abturienten) from the Gymna- 
Sten were admitted to the uni- 
versity up to 1870, when those 
from the Real Gymnasium (a 
new form of the old Gymnasium 
which teaches more science and 
modern languages) were ad- 
mitted to the philosophical fac- 
ulty only. 

Prof. Paulsen said, “ Two 
courses were open to the Con- 
ference : (1) To modernize the 
Gymnasium, or (2) To recog 
nize properly the Rea/ schools, 

Without doubt a majority of 
the conference wished to make 
no change in the course in the 
Gymnasium, while they favored 
the abolishment of the Rea/ 
Gymnasium. But the kaiser 
unconditionally demanded 
changes which would make the 
Gymnasium course more suit- 
able to the times, This was a 
factor which they were bound to 
heed, and the classical courses 
were materially shortened. No 
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of the high school has taught for 
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one is satisfied with the result. The conference would not yield 
the point of placing the Real Gymnaszum on an equality with the 
Gymnasium, and the result of the conference is a failure.” Paul- 
sen thinks that the near future will witness the establishment of 
this equality, which he thinks is right, and better for the Gym- 
nasten themselves in that it would keep out many students who 
have no fitness nor taste for the studies of the Gymmnaszen, but 
who take this course as the only means of getting into the pro- 
fession of law, theology, or medicine. 

This attitude illustrates the liberality of Paulsen’s mind, which 
enables him to rise above his own natural educational environ- 
ment, which is thoroughly of the classical type, and take a stand 
for what he believes to be the good of his fatherland and true 
progress, 

Perhaps Paulsen’s greatest work is his Geschichte des Gelehrten 
Unterrichis, but a work cf great interest to American teachers 
is his Die deutschen Universitéten (The German Universities), 
which has been translated into English by Prof. Perry, of Col- 
umbia college, and which has an admirable inroduction by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. This was prepared by Prof. Paulsen 
under direction of the imperial German government 

for the Chiagco Exposition, and is by far the best 





twenty-nine years. Miss Ellen Wood, 
principal of the Packard school, fol- 
lows closely with twenty-six years 
of service. Mr. Edward Parker, 
principal of the high school, has 
taught over twenty-five, and Miss 
Donaldson, principal of the Union 
school, for twenty-three years, 
Misses Poore and Calef began their 
work in 1874. Besides these there 
is a long list of teachers who have 
served the city more than ten years, 

These are long terms of service, 
especially for women, and would 
seem to indicate that women do 
sometimes choose teaching for a life- 
profession. 


ANOTHER MOVE OF ANTI- 
TOWNSHIPERS, 

TRENTON, N. J.—A bill to repeal 
the township school law has been 
introduced in the house, but in all 
probability the law will survive. 
Various amendments have been 
prepared, to meet the objections of 
the rural districts. The chief ob- 
jections to the law were the manner 
of selecting the boards of educa- 
tion, the increased taxes in some of 
the districts,’and the manner in 
which the money was provided. A 
; circular recently sent out by State- 
SuperintenJent Poland contained the following questions: “ Has 
the character of school boards improved under the township act?” 
‘Has the quality of teachers improved?” “ Has the attend- 
ance and interest of pupils increased?” ‘Has the supervision 
by board or supervising principal improved?” “ Has the town- 
ship act in general been an improvement upon the old district 
system?” The replies are now coming in, and nine-tenths of 
them are favorable. 

A bill has been introduced into the house, providing that in 
townships where the members of the boards of education are ap- 
pointed by the township committee they shall in the future be 
elected by the people. 


PROGRESSIVES ARE VICTORIOUS, 


At last the Chicago board of education has decided to accept the 
Cook Co. normal school. The transfer from county to city control 
will be completed as soon as the agreement adopted by the board 
has been ratified by the city council. Colonel Parker will remain at 
the head of the school and the rest of the faculty also stay to the 
end of the year at least. A fuller account of the event will be 
given in a later number. 








work on the subject to be had in English. 

I cannot close this article without a word as to 
Paulsen’s personal and social characteristics. He is 
genial and hospitable, always making one feel wel- 
come to his home. He lives at Stegitz, al suburb of 
Berlin, where he has a delightful home, with plenty 
of room indoors and out of doors, where ‘his ion 
ing wife conducts his household and brings up their 
children with that noble grace and loveliness which 
so strongly characterize the German wife and mother, 

Trenton, N. /. L, SEELEY, 





SCHOOL LUNCHES, 


Boston.—Among other investigations the question 
of school lunches is receiving attention, and arrange- 
ments have been made to furnish cheap lunches in the 
high schools at five and ten cents. An observer visi- 
tor finds that most pupils eat too fast. One boy who 
was timed, madea way with three sandwiches, a piece 
of cake and a cup of chocolate’in four minutes by the 
watch. 

VERTICAL WRITING IN ST, PAUL, 


Sr. PAUL, MINN.—Miss Willis the supervisor of 
penmanship in Winona public schools, spent a day in 
inspecting the vertical writing of the city schools. She 
was convinced of the excellence of the system taught 
here, and took many sample exercises to show to the 
Winona pupils as specimens of what vertical writing 
should be. 


“ HONOR TO WHOM HONOR,” 
BROCKTON, MASS.—Twenty-five out of the hundre 














school teachers of this city have been teaching in 
the schools for more than ten years. Miss S, J. Pettee, 
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TARDY TEACHERS, 

LOWELL, MaAss.—There have been 262 cases of tardiness among 
the teachers during the last two months. One teacher reported 
herself as tardy 13 times in a month, and another had 11 black 
marks against herself. The matter was referred to the commit- 
tee on teachers. 

“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK,” 


The University of Athens is the last institution of the kind to 
open its doors to women. Five women were enrolled for the 
winter term, although some of the students objected violently. 
There was a division of the students upon the question,and the two 
factions went from words to blows, and from blows to pistol shots, 
one student firing upon another in the door of a lecture room. 

AN INTERESTING INQUIRY. 

The Atlantic Monthly has made an inquiry of ten thousand 
teachers and superintendents of public schools concerning the 
status of teachers and schools all over the Union. President G. 
Stanley Hall has summed up the answers to these inquiries in an 
article which will appear in the At/antzc for March. These sta- 
tistics show excessive size of classes, insecurity of teachers’ posi- 
tions on account of political and religious influence, and other 
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matters, which are likely to turn the attention of the public to the 
public schools. While there is a need of more efficient teachers, 
there is also a need of an appreciation on the part of the public of 
the teachers’ work and of the difficulties which handicap them. 


MAY LOSE THE NORMAL, 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Hera/d states that Duluth is likely 
to lose the state normal school. The school was located here on 
condition of a suitable lot being provided without expense to the 
city, within a year, ‘The time will expire on April 4, and very lit- 
tle has been done toward complying with the promise made by 
the city. The public-spirited citizens should take measures to 
keep the normal school within the city. 


WHO WILL BE THE CANDIDATES? 


CHARLOTTE, MICH.—Michigan will elect a state superintend- 
ent this year. The Eaton County Repudlican intimates that 
Supt, Pattengill does not care for the office for another term, It 
suggests the name of Prof. McKenney, of Olivet, who, it savs, is 
“strongly backed for the position by a number of the educational 
institutions of the state, and would be a very efficient and compe- 
tent superintendent ” 
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A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


NEW YORK CiTy.—At the last meeting of the Public Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. Hunter, of the normal college spoke on 
“* The Work of the City Normal College.” Six thousand teachers 
had been sent out in the twenty-six years of its existence, and its 
graduates comprise three-fourths of the teachers in the city public 
schools, 


Dr. Hunter made the statement that matrimony is the disturb- 
ing element in the teacher's life. ‘The very accomplishments,” 
that goto make an excellent teacher are the accomplishments 
that make an excellent mother, and until women make teaching a 


life profession, the ideal normal school will only be the vision of a 
dream.” 


READING “CIRCLE.” 


WHITMAN, Mass. —A club for the study of the history and sci- 
ence of education has been formed among the teachers. Rous- 
seau’s Emile is the first book to be taken up. 


The school directors have secured a director of penmanship who 
will visit the schools one day each week to instruct the pupils. 
bo teachers also are to be trained in the principles of penman- 
ship 
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Sloyd Training School. 


BOSTON.— The first sloyd teach- 
ers’ training school has just been 
opened on North Bennet street, 
A sloyd school has been main- 


tained in connection with the 
North Bennet street industrial 
chool since 1888. This 


training school has been estab- 
lished to supply the demand for 
trained teachers called out by the 
recent act of the state legislature 
providing for manual training 
schools in the state. 


GUSTAF LARSSON. 


Only those who have had a normal school training or its equiv- 
alent are admitted to the training school, and the class which 
numbers 16, is made up of school superintendents, principals, nor- 
mal graduates, as well as one or two university graduates. Two 
of the students are from California, and another hails from Min- 
nesota. 

The school owes its existence to the munificence of Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, of this city. It is in charge of Mr. Gustaf Larsson. 
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Temple Cou o>te . ek UY, daily y with Asthma, As soon as the Inhaler came, | My tongue was b: affected. I could not sleep 


now, 


eg i w forty 


Asthma ceased, and 
procured: trom your end, Mr B » has had tk 
Pocket Inhalers. a — worked like 
Bronchitis has entirely disappeared, i sund o ars in sea 
you, is the first hing I have found in ten years that everything we saw adverti bead 
has given permanent relief. There is certa nly a 


Rev. Gr 
Catarrhal Deafness. 


»>yracuse, 
Having been personally 
use of an Inhaler charged with Hyomei 


3 ss sure umending it most highly. : 4 

Boston, Ma a Hq is Wa = “eae ng f Warr 3S fe that performed all and more than was claimed for it, 

In my family of three we have : r. arner, OF Rochester, & warmers = until I met with Hyomei, which I indorse with all 
and have been pertectly sati sfie ] Cure fame, a ding to his own statement, made in my heart (profe ssionai ethic s to the « mtrary not 
None of us have had a cold since we have had it. I | the prese ace of a irien 1 of a Dr — he Howe, | y thst: anding), for I believe it a duty I owe to hu 

Louse jroadway, New ork, ha been 4 
believe it is a great preventitive as well as a cure House, Br adw ave. Oe OrK, Das deer | manity. Since testing Hyomei in Laryngitis, Br r 
: tev. STANLEY SEARING of Catarrh and Catarrhal Deafness of several 


igh the use ¢ 
E. G. Wyckorr, No. 209 Genesee Street, 


Chronic Cough. 





Br voklwn, N. ¥., February 1, 1895 every hour, with no other medicine, in four weeks, 
Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a arm The Manchester, Mass., Marck 26, 1& 5. was transformed jnto an assured recovery ; I believe 
first ir thalation gave relief isa ng Inclosed find $1.00 for P cket Inh: aler outfit. ‘The | in it for itself for what it has done, and I gladly add 
manity, and 1 am sorry it is be known. 1} one! ight of you for my mother did her a world | my name to the ** Pass-It-On-Society. 
add my name to the “ Pas Society.’ f good. She writes me that her cough is complete : . H. Morris, /'.D., 159 Franklin St. 
4 Sincerely yours, y cured. Success to you, P.S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 
” "Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D Aspiz J. GANNET. | 4 jeem best. 
Hyomei is a purely veg tak le antiseptic, and destroys the germs a r bes which cause BOOTH'’S 
diseases of the respiratory organs : 
The thoroughly ‘in urged with Hyomei, i Pocket Inhaler at the —— 4 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air hrough It is ' 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives 1 spasmodi ng in- ReraBOOTH NEW MORKS 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lun : h eat on ity ree 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail. $1.00, z +t inhale *r (made 





und m y eters shall 
burns, scalds, ck baneed © 


Perrrrrererrr rT TT ttt ttt 


Here are the endorsements of living 
can't help yourself. 


Catarrh. Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 


(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
re, Md., Oct. 7, 1805. I had Catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten 








with my mouth ciosed. I 
December, and in two 
after four mc 


+r a few inhalations, the 
‘Tuesd ay, it has not re 
uble since she was | now, 
We have spent 
h of relief, purchasing 


began using Hyomei in 
weeks I was entirely —and 
uths and no return of the disease, 
I can say, perma —cured. I am going to ask 
the head of this fir m, Mr. _ 1 D. Jordan, to indorse 
this statemen Lvira E, B, Grsson. 


Indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 
Consumption. 











GE H,. Honey. 


N. Y.. March 6. 180s. Buffalo, N. Y., August 21, 1895. 
2 , " » wears’ experience . ce 0 
sitecad Gem Came In thirty years’ experience in the practi f 
medicine, I have never given my name in support 


of a proprietary remedy; tor I have never seen one 


chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
far from being ‘le ast, 
advanced stage, whi 
hour a day, 


Hay Fever, and last, but 
Galloping Consumption, in an 
h by the use of the Exhaler one 
and the Pocket Inhaler ten minutes 


f Hyomei. 









irections 
» that Hyomei does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office 
ps, rough hands, frost bit zema, et othing has been discovered 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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Brief Notes, 


LYNN, MAss..—A bath tub hes been installed in the Fayette fot 
the use of primary pupils. The use of the bath will not be com- 
— upon pupils, but for those who have not bathing facilities 
at home. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.~-Hon. Charles R. Skinner addressed 
the National Editorial Association on the subject, “ The News- 
paper as an Educator.” 


_ ALBANY, N. Y.—The Department of Public Instruction has 
issued a document containing the “ Approved Course of Study 
for High Schools and Academies.” 


¥ 


New Books. 


It is said that he who succeeds in life under favorable circum- 
stances has talent, but he who succeeds under unfavorable 
circumstances has genius, This, like all other epigrammatical 
expressions, is only partially true. Charles Lyell was undoubtecly 
a genius in science, even though everything worked in his favor. 
Early in life he determined to put geology on a more scientific 
basis. To this end he not only perfected himself by observation 
and travel, but cultivated precision of thought and expression so 
as to give as high a value as possible to his great work “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology.” His labor was so well performed that he will 
forever rank with such pioneers of science as Linnzus in botany, 
Buffon in natural history, and Davy in chemistry. Other geolo- 
gists may extend and perfect the work, yet Lyell will always be 
remembered as one of the chief founders of the science, There- 
fore the little volume in the Century Science series on Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology will be read with great interest by 
Students of science and especially of geology. His unfaltering 
search for truth and grand achievements will be inspiring to young 
students who wish a success that is worthy of the name. As the 
book is written in popular style, it will undoubtedly be widely 
read. The frontispiece is a portrait of Lyell. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) 





That grana and frequently acted tragedy of Shakespeare, 
Julius Cesar, edited by Samuel Thurber, has been published in 
the Academy Series of English Classics. In preparing the notes 
the editor has had especially in view the needs of young students 
of the dramatist. Much material relating to the play a.d the 
characters is given; and the student is led to compare difficult 
passages not only with others in the same play, but with other 
passages in other plays. Thus a lasting impression is made. 
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The book is bound neatly in boards. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston ; 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York Cepository. Introductory price, 
20 cents.) 


The thoroughness and the philosophical exactness with which 
Isaac Pitman’s work was performed is shown by the fact that after 
nearly sixty years of practice and thought all the leading systems 
of stenography in use in English-speaking countries rest substan- 
tially on his basis. Shaded and unshaded straight lines and arcs 
of circles, dots, circles, loops, and hooks, as used by the inventor 
of the phonographic system, have been employed in various ways 
by his successors, yet they can scarcely be said to have made any 
material improvement. The Pitman system, therefore, stands 
to-day as the simplest and most practical. 4 Complete Manual 
of the Pitman System of Phonography has been arranged in 
progressive lessons for class and self-instruction by Norman P. 
Heffley, of the Pratt institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. These lessons are 
based on the ninth edition of phonography by Isaac Pitman, pub- 
lished in England in 1852, anc in this country by Benn Pitman in 
1855, as well as by Andrew Graham in 1858. The ‘ Correspond- 
ing” and “ Reporting ” styles have been blended into a natural 
and orderly method, the rules have been reduced, the number of 
word signs minimized, and the entire system arranged into a series 
of easy and progressive lessons. It will surprise some who are 
not practically acquainted with shorthand to know to what a 
simple basis the system may be reduced and yet answer all the 
purposes of rapid writing. Prof. Heffley has done a great service 
to the schools by thus presenting it. When these lessons are 
learned, all that will be necessary to make rapid and accurate 
writers will be plenty of practice in writing and reading. The 
author has added suggestions to students and numerous ques- 
tions which will greatly aid in fixing the principles thoroughly in 
the memory. There are exercises on different combinations and 
a well selected list of word and phrase forms, (American Book 
Co., New York.) 


Miss Mary I. Lovejoy in Nature in Verse has collected a vol- 
ume of poems containing the brightest fancies of many poets who 
have sung of trees, flowers, waters, birds, and insects, The pur- 
pose of the volume is to familiarize children with bird and flower 
and insect through the form of literature that they most enjoy. 
There has been a want felt of a nature-poetry book in schools, 
where nature work is systematically carried along in the lower 
classes through several grades, and parents have also looked in 
vain for a book that should make their children acquainted with 
nature 1n all its varying phases. Miss Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse 
adapts itself readily to both these needs. It is a carefully ar- 
ranged compilation of over 270 charming poems, grouped under 
“ Songs of Spring.” “Summer,” etc. Many of these are from 
our best authors; others are simpler rhymes, such as the very 
little ones can readily learn to read ; but all are pleasing, and give 
pictures and images that will awaken the children’s perception to 
the true and beautiful in nature. The book is well printed and 
illustrated and bound in choice colors with a pretty design in 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 


PANCOAST’S INTRODUCTION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Henry S. Pancoast. A brief, historical, and critical account, with 
study lists, tables, and maps. 16mo0. 473 pp. $1.25, met. 











Introduced into Princeton, Amherst, Wesleyan, Boston Universi:y, T>inity, 
Tufts, Rutgers, Pa. State College, the Universities of Wisc., Ohi», Kans., Lids., 
fa., Ark., Ala., Tenn., into the high schools of Ann Arbor, Fali River, Miil- 
waukee, Binghamton, Haverhill, into Cushing Academy, and Williston Sem- 
inary, etc., etc. 

THE NATION: * The style ts interesting, the conception broad and clear, 
the biographical details nicely subordinated to matters more important... 
Not even the dullest pupil can study it without feeling the historical and 
logical continuity of English literature.” 


_ Prof. C. R. CARPENTER of Columbia: “ The bes: text-book of the sort 
in the field.” 


PANCOAST’S REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. Fifteen complete masterpieces of some length and forty 


of the best short poems. With historical and critical connections, 
tables, and maps. 12mo, 44 pp. $1.69, met. 


SPECIMENS OF PROSE COMPOSITION. 








ARGUMENTATION.  sodern. Speeches by Chatham, Mansfield, 7 


Huxley, Erskine and Beecher, first letter of Junius, and Specimen Brief. 
Edited by Mr. Geo. P, BAKER, of Harvard. 186 pp. Bds. 50 cents, we?. 


29 West 23 Street, NEW YORK. 


CUCECESESESESESESSESSSSSSSUOE 


DESCRIPTION. Selections of some length and of continuous 


interest from Newman, Gibbon, Du Maurier, Swinburne, Pater, Henry 
James, Brander Matthews, etc. Edited by Dr, CHas. S, BALDWIN, of 
Yale. L+145 pp. Bds. 50 cents, wef. 


EXPOSITION. —Tweive Selections on very different subjects. From 
Huxley, Bryce, Burke, Royce, ‘‘ The Nation,” Wm. Archer, Matthew 
Arnold, etc., anda skeleton of an essay. Edited by Mr, HAMMOND 
Lamont, of Harvard. 180 pp. Bds. 50 cents, eZ. 


NARRATION. | Selections from Stevenson, Thackeray, Kipling, Poe, 
Meredith, Hardy, George Ehot, Hawthorne, etc. Edited by Mr. WM. 
J. BREwsTER, of Columbia. xxxiii+20g9 pp. Bds. 50 cents, met. 


STERN'S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. 


First Series An Entirely New Edition. By SIGMON M. STERN. 
Director of Stern's School of Languages, New York. The new 
spelling is used and selections in verse have been added. 





Dr. Charles Waldo Foreman, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
72.:—"I began using it with about 100 of my pupils this year, and the result 
is highly satisfactory. / had deen somewhat averse fo tts use, thinking it would 
consume time and energy which should be devoted to other purposes ; but I 
have found it to bea help to the accomplishment of those very ends, / have 
used it as a reading-book from the very first day, for the first ten minutes of 
every hour, dasing German conversation upon it. Not only does it give the 
pupil readiness in pronunciation and facility in Sorming German sentences, 
but, as its contents are easy, interesting and skilfuliy graded, it creates an 
unconscious habit of thinking in German, appreciating the thought without the 
need of a translation, and thus puts the pupil into the spirit of the language 
from the very first. The use of this book must be eguad/y profitable, which- 
ever method of teaching, the * Natural” or the ** Scientific, ’ the teacher may 

prefer.” 

New German Literature List FREE. 
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fleur-de-lis, 
72 cents.) 


(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. Introductory price, 


As there is in our modern educational system so much to ac- 
quire, students, even in colleges, will not find time to read all that 
would be of interest written by the “ pleiade ” of French modern 
authors. To know these authors only by a criticism or a transla- 
tion from the original text would be very poor, often partial knowl- 
edge. Therefore advanced French students of a “ philosophi- 
cal” class will welcome the appearance of two uselul books issued 
by Ginn & Co. These books of 200 and 160 pages re- 
spectively contain fragments such as may be read intelligently 
Separated from the work of which they form a part. First is a 
book of selections from the twenty works of Paul Bourget which 
have won for him his seat in the academy, edited and annotated 
by Alph. N. van Daell. This book has the good fortune of a 
special advertisement: an autobiographical letter written to M. 
van Daell in January, 1894, during M. Bourget’s visit to Amer- 
ica. Van Daell has added numerous explanations, chiefly bio- 
graphical and historical, which are necessary to the college man 
or to students outside the college even if they are acquainted with 
the idiomatic French. 

The other book entitled Difficult Modern French, by Albert 
Leune, contains thirty fragments taken from the works of twenty 
of modern writers, from Stendhal and Balzac down to Richepin 
and Huysmans. Here, also, the notes are chiefly of a biograph- 
ical or geographical character, as it has to be taken for gra ted 
t hat students of this book are already fairly well acquainted with 

he French language. J. SULZBACHE, 


“* All ways lead to Rome,” seems to be the opinion of Mr. Alex 
W. Herdler, editor of A Scéentific French Reader (Ginn & Co.) 
Though deviating from the custom of re-printing French com- 
edies and novels, and furnishing them with explanatory notes of 
grammar rules and every-day idiomatic expressions, the professor 
took a no less practical way by copying technological articles with 
“references, chiefly scientific or biographical in character.” Stu- 
dents devoted to science will use this book, which will make them 
acquainted with language they will meet with in scientific works 
in their more advanced studies ; besides, as all young people in 
this country are interested in “ popular recent scientific discover- 
les, many will ask for it. It is to be hoped that those into whose 
hands this book shall fall, especially students in our universities, 
will have a solid toundation of elementary French, so that they 


may use this reader profitably. J. SULBACHE, 


One who attempts to write the history of England, in which 
the interests have been so complex and so various, in a few pages, 
has to slight many things which to some seem important; yet 
even in such a sketch the great lines of thought ard effort may 
be sufficiently made clear. Mary Parmlee, author of The Evolu- 
tion of an Empire, has gone to the heart of the matter by assum- 
ing that all the struggles and changes center around religion and 
money. Oppressive exactions of money, and violations of the 
religious instincts of the people have, in her opinion, brought 
about the changes in English history. These may not be all the 
causes, but they are undoubtedly the principal ones, and the his- 
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torian who assumes that they are gets yerv near the truth. Th 
clear and direct style of the book and the absence of unnecessary 
detail make it a good one for young students of history to read. 
(William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, New York. 75 
cents.) 


Many of the books on Political Economy are very hard for the 
average student and very dry. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the 
Central high school, Philadelphia, has written a little book which 
is as simple and easy as it is possible to make this difficult sub- 
ject. It is based on his long experience in teaching economics in 
leading institutions. In treating of bimetallism and protection 
especially, he says: “I have been obliged to tread on the ashes 
beneath which the lava glows. I have tried to walk on the straight 
line of justice, and to deal with entire fairness in duscussing opin- 
ions which I do not share.” The book is intended for high 
schools and academies. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The romantic story of our country’s history never fails to at- 
tract bright girls and boys if presented in the right way. Will H. 
Glascock, the author of Storzes of Columbia, we believe has 
struck the proper vein. He has managed greatly to condense 
the matter, to give the most essential points without that heavi- 
ness of style that makes some books not much more than the 
dry bones of history. His narrative is bright, picturesque, im- 
aginative; it glows with patriotic ferver. The Northmen, Col- 
umbus, the Red men, the Mound Builders, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Our Unkind Mother,” Washington, Lafayette, naval heroes, and 
some American boys of genius are among the topics treated. 
The book has a number of excellent illustrations. It will doubt- 
less be in great demand for school libraries and for supplementary 
reading in schools, (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


Few people are aware of the commonness of deafness, or par- 
tial deafness, among children. The statistics in regard to school 
children in this respect are surprising. Lillie Eginton Warren in 
the preface of her little book Defective Speech and Deafness 
shows how commen it is in the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and other countries. The author is 
an expert teacher of articulation to deaf mutes, and hence she 
has things to say that will not only prove of interest to such 
teachers, but to all teachers. The book aims to show that fluent 
speech may be obtained and understood by all who suffer from 
the different phases of deafness and the different degrees of im- 
perfect utterance. It teaches how defects in speech may be 
cured, peculiarities of voice removed, how hearing may be de- 
veloped in deaf children and how they may be taught articulation 
and lip-reading. (Edgar S. Werner, 108 East 16th street, New 
York. $1.00.) 


Sickness among Children 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when they are 
properly cared for. /n/fant Heaith is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible 
to all who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 





Rheumatism yields to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because the latter overcomes the 
actic acid in the blood, 





Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


AYER'S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 


Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 


School 


MADE 








Chicago, Ill, - 
Cincinnati, 0. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md, “ 











Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 
Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 


New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 

30, 32 South Water St. 
“ 244 Main St. 

** 210 North Second St. 
104 Light St. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


U. 8. 
ENSIGNS. 





partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 


show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


Flags. 


FROM 





Y J, _ srohin HA 
The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinan 


Freligh’s Tonk 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 
solutely pure. ositively harmless. 
Can be taken for any length of time. 






Regular bottl 

Sample by mai 

monials, etc., mail ) . 

1. O. Woodruff & Co., 

Manufacturing Chemists, 

106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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Gospel Saying 
“Milk for babes and meat for strong 
men,” is characterized by one of the 
reatest ministers of the Word as 
ing “one of the striking passages 
of Scripture.” “The first natural 
food of infancy,” he says, “should 
be pure, sweet, simple, wholesome; 
its reception requiring no labor of 
the yet tender organs, either tochew, 
swallow or digest, in order to yield 
nourishment.” * *% *% *% % % 
No better description of 


Pabst...... 


Malt Extract 

The “Best” Tonic 
could possibly be given, when taken 
by the nursing mother to aid the flow 
of her God-given milk. It adds rich 
food to herself and its soothing and 


strengthening effect is given also to 
the child. #& % & # At druggists’ 


Ladies of Refinement 2 


Have Been Usinc 


Brown’s 



















‘4% French 
ea) Dressing 





FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


—FOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for 1t and accept no substitute. 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers ; 

The Professional Teacher. 

144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstituTE—equal to 

500 pages of an orcinary book—3OQ eh aid 

—one-half usual price. It contains N. tate 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects. 
Educational Foundations. Zoxn. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher should own it. 

cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 


A standard treatise on educational history. {3 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 





Only 15 





New Books. 


The opening of Japan to the world was 
one of the most important events of modern 
times and the persons who took part in it 
deserve not only the gratitude of the Jap- 
anese themselves, but of all lovers of civiki- 
zation and progress. The part played by 
Commodore Perry is well-known ; that en- 
acted by Townsend Harris should not be 
forgotten, for it is, perhaps, even more im- 
portant. Unusual interest will therefore 
attach to the volume recently prepared by 
William Elliot Griffis, entitled Townsend 
Harris, First American Envoy to Japan. 
This is both biographical and autographical, 
for the author has embodied in the narra- 
tive the copious notes made by Mr. Harris 
in his journal. Mr. Grffis says in his pre- 
face: “ This journal bears all the marks 
of records made day by day and hour by 
hour, contemporaneous with the scenes and 
feelings described, but none whatever of 
any afterthought.” Nothing of any politi- 
cal or historical value has been suppressed. 
The record of Mr. Harris is one in which 
Americans should take an especial pride. 


As for the Japanese, the estimation in | 


which they hold his work is expressed in 
the name they have given him of “ Our 
Benefactor.” The frontispiece is a fine 
photogravure of Mr, Harris. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 


In The Temptation of Katharine Gray, 
by Mary Lowe Dickinson, is related a story 
of human life that is altogether too com- 
mon—that of a young woman married to a 
worthless, selfish man and who goes wrong | 
simply on account of the love for her child. 
It is a story, notwithstanding some unat- 
tractive features,that has its lessons. In 
such lives we see the wrong steps that are | 
made, yet, in the language of Burns, we 
“know not what's resisted.” The story is 
skilfully constructed and is told with much 
dramatic force. (A. J. Rowland, Philadel- 
phia.) 


Dames of High Degree, having portraits 
after English masters, with decorations and 
biographical notes by Thomson Willing, is 
a book that, in artistic finish, correspoads 
well with its theme. It is printed in large | 
type, with wide margins on thick, calan- | 
dered paper, has decorative designs at the | 
beginning and end of chapters, gilt top, and | 
green cloth binding with design and letter- | 
ing in gilt. The women whose biographies | 
and portraits appear are the duchess of 
Marlborough, the countess of Suffolk, Lady | 
Sarah Lennox, Lady Waldegrave, the 
duchess of Cumberland, Lady Crewe, the 
duchess of Gordon, the countess of Craven, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Viscountess St. 
Asaph. It is a volume that will be treas- 
ured by lovers of choice art books. (Joseph 
Knight Co., Boston, $3.00.) 


Seven new leaflets have just been added 
to the Old South Series, all relating to| 
English Puritanism and the Common-| 
wealth. They are numbered 58 to 64, and | 
are as follows: No. 58, ‘‘ Hooper's Letters | 


to Bullinger” ; 59, Sir John Eliot's “ Apol- | 


ogy for Socrates”’; 60, “ Ship-money Pa- | 
pers”; 61, Pym’s “Speech against Straf- | 
ford ” ; 62, Cromwell's “‘ Second Speech ” ; 
63, Milton’s “Free Commonwealth”; 64, | 
“Sir Henry Vane’s Defence.” (Directors 
of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting 
House, Boston.) 


A penny 
—or two 


all extra profit. 

That's the merchant's reason 
whourges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not (nothing 


7s) as good as cuit 
at a Ni 
oS 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showin 
rials, tothe S. H. & M. Co., B. 
York City. 


labels and mate- 
O. Box 699, New 


Noenold 
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Real Laces, 


Bridal Veils, Flounces, Lace Collars, 
Mousseline de Soie, Chiffons, 
Nets, Veilirgs. 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered -All Overs, Edgings 
and Insertings, Mousseline, 
Batiste, and Linon. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Feather Boas. 


Droadovay AS 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 
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| At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
See 


* 












EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Those who are looking for a novel of the | 
intense order will find it in A Modern 
Pagan, by Constance Goddard Du Bois. 
The pagan is a young musician who main- 
tains a Platonic friendship with several | 
young women, and marries one for her 
money and influence, while he loves an- | 
other, although scarcely realizing it himself. 
The wife is intensely religious, while he is 
a skeptic. These differences cause trouble. 
The devotion of the wife, however, brings | 
about a reconciliation after a period of sep- 
aration. The story seems natural if we 
take it into account, the artistic, high-strung 
natures of the principal characters, and the 
tendency is inthe main good. The charac- 
ters do not stand out with that clearness 
that they should in so well constructed a 
story. (The Merriam Co., New York.) 


The entomological division of the Cor- 
nell university agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Ithaca, N. Y., is doing some excel- 
lent work for which there is no want of ap- | 
preciation among the farmers. There were 
not copies enough printed to supply the de- 
mand for one of their recent bulletins. 
The work is under the direction of Prof. J. 
H. Comstock and a corps of able assist- 
ants. They collate old information, often 
inaccessible to farmers, and add to it their 
own investigations, which are of a most 
thorough character, The subject of Bulle- 
‘tin 107 is “ Wire Worms and the Bud 
Moth,” and of Bulletin 108 “The Pear! 
Psylla and the New York Plum Scale,” | 
both by M. V. Slingerland. They are very | 
practical treatises, and are illustrated liber- | 
ally. (Published by Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y.) | 


The famous and talented English woman 
Annie Besant has written an autobiogra- 
phy giving the particulars of a life that has 
seemed on enigma to many. She is not a| 
conventional woman and there are many | 
things that will be pretty generally con- 
demned, yet her Jife as a whole makes an 
interesting study. The account of her rela- 
tions with Charles Bradlaugh in socialistic 
work will attract particular attention, The 
book is well illustrated. (Henry Altemus, | 
Philadelphia.) 





Magazines. 


“The Progress of the World,” the edi- 
torial department of the Review of Reviews, | 
is especially live and vigorous in the Febru- | 
ary number. Its paragraphs are packed | 
with information about Venezuela, British | 
Guiana, South Africa, and Canadian politics, | 
to say nothing of its comment on the Ameri- | 
can financial situation and other matters of | 
immediate national importance. The de-| 
partment is illustrated with the usual num- 
ber of timely portraits and maps. 





An elaborately illustrated article on Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, appears in Har- 


“IT AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 


rr : 
You're sick because tae) | that they positively guarantee to refund the 


appetite overreached your 


judgment. Conscience and | 
Stomach are of close kin | lutely reliable and we are glad to say, able 


“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders’ 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





| ters and just as soon as the effects com- 


| bacco. 
| To-Bac tails to cure, The Sterling Remedy 


|few years has assumed enormous propor- 
|tions, almost entirely developed upon its 


per’s Weekly for February 1. The same 
number contains an interesting description 
of a winter campaign in the Russian army ; 
also an account, fully illustrated, of the work 
of the commission appointed to investigate 
the recent massacre of missionaries at 
Kucheng, China. 


The Atlantic Monthly has made an in- 
quiry of 10,000 teachers and superintend- 
ents of public schools concerning the act- 
ual status of teachers and the schools in 
every part of the Union. The replies from 
the best-informed men in the work in every | 
State give at first-hand information that | 
contains much encouragement, but much 
discouragement also. The excessive size | 
of classes, the instability of great masses of | 
teachers, the insecurity of their positions, | 
in some communities the petty poiitical and | 
religious interference—these ** confessions ”’ 
are startling and shocking. A general sum- 
mary of the results of this interesting in- | 
quiry by President G. Stanley Hall will ap- | 
pear in the Atlantic Monthly for March. | 


A Dying Spark. 
Stop Right Now! 
other! 


Don’t Light An- 
You’re Burning Your 
Brains. 


WRECKS ALONG THE STREET-SIDE. 


Oft-times _ tobacco’s 
<—~~ victims look at the dying 
spark in the cigar stump, 

or at the big masticated 

“ chaw ” of tobacco just 
GQ expectorated, and with 
SF. y, nerves nicotinized with 
“ea tobacco, mentally re- 
solve, ‘* Now, that is my 

last, I will never use it again, I know that 
it is injuring me physically and financially 
and my nerves are becoming so irritated 
that I can’t stand the least annoyance.” 
What is the result? These good resolu- 
tions are generally made while the effect of 
the use of tobacco practically paralyzes the 
cravings of millions of irritated nerve cen- 


mence to pass away these good resolutions 
weaken, showing conclusively that the use 
of tobacco is not a habit but a disease of the 
nervous system caused by the education of 
the nerves to crave for the nicotine poison- 
ing. What then is the easy, permanent, 
natural way to relieve yourself of the use of 
tobacco? Certainly not by discontinuing it 
and suffering the nervous reaction and pros- 
trating effects and mental degeneracy sure 
to follow the long and continued use of to- 


the natural thing to do is to take a remedy 
that is specifically prepared to eradicate the 
effects of the nicotine in the system and to 
overcome the nerve craving effects and re- 
store the tobacco irritated nerves to a normal 
and healthy condition? To this, we all say, 
“ Yes, where isthe remedy?” You will find 
it in No-To-Bac. This is easily said and we 
all naturally ask for proof. Certainly. If No- 


Company, of New York, Montreal, and 
Chicago, have so much faith in their remedy, 


money, ard the concern being owned and 
operated bysome of the most reputable 
business men of the East and West, is abso- 


in every way to live up to its guarantee. 
The sale of No-To-Bac within the past 


merits and the recommendations of the 
cured, So great is the sale that it is hardly 
| possible to go into any leading drug store 
| without finding it on sale, and the druggist 


Does it not suggest itself to you that } 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatea 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood's Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it  suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2§C¢ 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,. New York. 











| has nothing but words of praise to give it. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Francis Bellamy, who for nearly six years 
was one of the editors of The Youth's Com- 
panion, has been added to the editorial 
staff of The Young Ladies’ Home Journal 
as one of Mr. Bok’s principal associates, 
The new editor is a cousin ot Edward Bel- 
lamy, author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


The Forum for February contains a note- 
worthy discussion of the Venezuelan con- 
troversy by three distinguished writers : 
(1) “ The es Monroe Doctrine,’ 
by Prof. Theodore S. Woolsley, of Yale | 
university ; (2) “Lord Salisbury and the 
Monroe Doctrine,’ by Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
ex-United States minister to Turkey; (3) 
“ The Duty of Congress,’”’ by Isaac L. Rice, 
a well-known lawyer of New York. 


Of all Lowell’s close personal attach- 
ments, this intimacy with Longfellow is per- 
haps the most important. ' A century hence, 
this generous friendship may have become 
as prominent in the story of New England 
literature as is to-day, in our oldest home, 
the tie that bound together the poet-pair of 
Weimar. 

Indeed these two loyal friends, Longfellow 
the gentle and the impetuous Lowell, seem 
to me beyond question our two most im- 
portant poets. Every mature American 
should have read all their works repeatedly. 
But while the tender sentiment, the broad 
human sympathy, even the sunny. genial 
scholarship, of Longfel.ow, might make a 
child think (most untruly) that he has mas- 
tered the full meaning, there is much in 
Lowell’s verse which will utterly baffle us 
until our own deeper joys and sorrows fur- 
nish the key. Indeed. there will always 
be acute, educated men (perhaps women too) 
who will declare half his verses unintelligi- 
ble to them. His own father was one such 
critic. Lowell is often essentially untranslat- 
able, nor can his meaning oe expressed at 
all in prose,—a test Longfellow rarely re- 
sists so stubboruly.— Wediiam Cranston 
Lawton, in Lippincott’s. 


$27.50 Round Trip. 
New Orleans Mardi Gras. 

The Southern Kailway, Piedmont Air 
Line, operating the Washington and South- 
ern Vestibule Limited, composed of Vesti- 
bule Coach, Dining and Siceping Cars be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, an 
nounces that on February 14-17 they will 
sell round trip tickets Washington to New 
Orleans and return for $27.50, these tickets 
good to return within nfteen days. This 
low rate is given so as to enable all to at-| 
tend the Carnival, which takes place in the | 
Crescent City on the 17th of February. The 
attendance from the East this year will be 
very large. Already a number of special 
Car parties have made arrangements to take 
in this great celebration. 


An Ideal Trip 

During the month of February a more 
delightful trip cannot be made than to take 
one of the Vestibuled Limited trains of the 
Southern Railway, “ Piedmont Air Line,” 
and visit tne glorious sunny South, or the 
Pacific Coast. 
the tourist, 
mana most attractive scnedule and ser- 
vice, 


The Nickel Plate Road is the Low Rate, 


Best Service, Short Line between Buffalo | 


and Chicago. 


4 


The Japanese believe in banishing from 
the bedroom everything which is not really 
necessary to that department. 
useful they make as decorative as possible ; | 
but for mere ornament’s sake little or nothing | 
is added, unless it be a vase containing flow- 
ers arranged in their own inimitable way, or 


This popular route offers to | 
pleasure-seeker, and business | 


All things | 


something else equally simple. Their cus- 
tom wili bear consideration by the house- 
wives of our western world, for by this Jap- 
anese method the utmost neatness, simpli- 
city, and repose is possible. Add beauty and | 
daintiness, and little else is left to be desired. | 
Bedrooms so appointed may be easily kept | 
in order and free from dust—that foe to) 
comfort and health._— Womankind. 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Paper. Postoffice. 

| American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
J American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educational! Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich, 
Journal of Education, Buston, Mass. 
NorthwesternJournal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 
Popular Edueator, 3oston, Mass* 
Public Schoo: Journal, Bloomington, Ill 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Texas. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 





During the Teething Period. 
Mrs, Winstow's SoorHinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle, 
N FA E ROUNDED; 
| Lines softened, 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d 8t., N. Y. ae 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for’ a stam 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 





HARD 
all | 





Oo. lL. DOWD’'S Heactrn Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Complete gymaa 
sium; takes 6 in. Huor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,060 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, # 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD. Scientific, Physical and Vo 
cal Culture 9 EF. 4th St.,New York. 








Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues 
ey ys, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 


F R E E rhare, Amusements, Essays, De 


——————— 
bates, ete. Dick & Fitencnald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


DEAF .22an 


uecessfal where all Remedies fail. I eclaby F. HISCO: 
en, wan 088 Br'dees. New York. Write for book of proofs FUR! 











| 
$75 a Month—evenings to . 


_ WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled —speed and ease in shortest time —less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 
learn—easy to teach, Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma granted. Our @4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make 7 a month evenings, sent for ®1,and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of (1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8. 75c. 
monthly 1 year, 12 pp.. 9X15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 
4° pp. cloth, com. brancnes in a nutshell, 25c. (4) 


$2. (5) Ad. Outfit, $1. 
We want more teachers and agents, hence the $x 
offer. Send ec. stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
and] discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, '%. Eliot St. 


STON. 


(2) Business Penman, | 


Mail Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., | 


& A he he te te te te te te te he he he he 
THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





LADIES!? 


Do youlikeaOupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported, Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? > 


| NRA CATON LT 
Are the old dishes chipped and > 

cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 

spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 

4 plenish it FREE. 

4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 

4 


4, 
7 
+ 
4 


“4 
a 





i ie ie ie 


+ 
4 
a 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7 
| 4 
4 
| 


and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea? 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 4 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 


4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
4 ¢ GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 
orders for our > 


2 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- » 

q ‘der and Spices. Work for all. 4 > 

4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U. S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full 4 
emgage address 


<The Great American Tea (0, > 


> 31 & 33 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. ? 
rrvrrryrrrrrrrvryryry 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seapveuvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALE KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

9 West 14th St., New York. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 
Established 


WESF SRO $, Rx: 1826. 


Description and prices on application 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCINNATI,O., 
BELLS 


Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin 
School, College & Academy 
Free. Name this paper. 


\Price and Terms 


AIR REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in ; minutes, 

without pain, discoloration or injury with 
**Pilia Solvere,”’ Sealed particulars, 6c. 

Wilcox Specific Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker's greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. ‘You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 

Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1 20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
'NEW YORK 








and CHICAGO, 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY 





RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 


Brown University, Amherst Colle 


ge, Williams College, 


University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 


University, 


LEACH, SHEWE 


NEW YORK: BOST 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonsh 


and University of North Carolina. 


LL & SANBORN, 


ON: CHICAGO: 
106 Wabash Avenue. 


ire Street, 





Pitman 


System 


—OFr— 


PHONOGRAPHY 


By NORMAN P. H 
of the Faculty and 


EFFLEY, Secretary 
Director of the De- 


partment of Commerce of Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn, New Yor 


k. 


PRICE, PREPAID, $1.25. 


A complete Manuat arranged in progressive lessons for class 


use, and for self-instruction. 


embodies all the improvements of recent years in the 


of teaching the subject 


Based on the Pitman system, it 
manner 


and contains in a simplified and | 


systematic form a complete explanation of all the principles, | 


word signs, and contractions req 
interfering with the easy acquisi 


uired for reporting. 


Phonography for mercantile purposes has here been either modi- 


fied or omitted. 


All who are interested in the 
examine this new manual. 
address on receipt of price. 


At will be sent, postpaid, 
Teachers desiring to examine it 


subject of Phonography should 
to any 


with a view to introduction are cordially invited to corres- 


pond with the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Sq 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston 


uare, New York. 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 





tALL THE CUTS), 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


¢ MAIN \y/ ONDERFUR” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
voard, and bound 1n cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 








SMITH 





Nos. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Princ 
Cities in the United States. 


ipal 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





@09008®0 
Any boy 
or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
+ or official anywhere, can secure of 

romptly, second-hand or new, at 
ree odevad prices, and singly or by the / 
dozen, fostage or expressage free, 


\ School Books / 
of all Publishers | 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical (( 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co 
4 Cooper Institute Ne York City 


55OO86 GS 


Up-To-Date 
School Supplies 


and up-todate business methods” fitly 
characterizes the Andrews School Furnishing 
Company. Witb this great house “ up-to-date” 
alogue On request. 


means the carrying 
Address: 


stock of the latest modern 

aids and supplies—Zvery- 

Andrews Sch, Fur. Co., 65 Fifth Av. N.Y. 
eaee 
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thing from a box of chalk 
to a two hundred dollar 
globe—and prompt, care 
ful, accurate dealing with 
all customers. This house 
will mail you a fine cat- 











Everything | 
tion and practical application of | 
















A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
air has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 
ern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. Sen for Monarch book, 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
- Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 



















Branches— New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, 








says do city tse ,ons 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 














